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AT HER MERCY. 


‘HE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” &c. &. 
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CHAPTER IIl. A DUEL BETWEEN PRINCIPLES. 


s “Swart I go, or shall I stop?” said the 
doctor to Evy, as she stood with her hand 
upon her fluttering heart, listening for the 
front door to be opened to his lordship’s ring. 
“T suppose thereis no doubt what he is come 
about, and if you feel nervous, my dear, you 
shall retain your medical attendant.” 
It was kindly meant of the little doctor ; 
for in his eyes Lord Dirleton was one of the 
eatest men upon theearth’s surface. He 
had submitted to be sworn at by him—to 
be sure the gout is an excuse for anything 
—on more than one occasion when he had 
been called in professionally at the Hall, 
and had put up with various other in- 
 dignities, as he acknowledged them to him- 
self to be. The “ nobody minds what Lord 
Dirleton says,” which was the salve that 
many persons used under the like circum- 
| stances, did not prevent him from feeling 
galled. He felt less of a man in his lord- 
ship’s company than in that of any fellow- 
creature; and would therefore have wil- 
lingly avoided it on the present occasion. 
But if, as it flashed across him, Lord Dirle- 
ton was coming to speak face to face with 
Evy, and give her a piece of his mind, he 
was prepared to stand by her, at the sacri- 
fice of never being invited to meet Sir Toby 
Ruffles in consultation (over his lordship’s 
toe) again. This determination was chival- 
rous but unnecessary. He did the great 
autocrat of Dunwich wrong in supposing 
him capable of such an outrage. The fact 
was that his lordship would not have been 
the social tyrant he was, but for the volun- 
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neighbouring population. His relation to 
his Dunwich neighbours had always been, 
thanks to themselves, that of a stick to a 
basket of eggs, with two exceptions; the 
rector was not one bit afraid of him; and 
in Mr. Angelo Hulet’s case a cockatrice } 
had been hatched, who ignored his autho- 
rity, and even his existence. If, when he 
had used bad words, the doctor had “ stuck 
up to him,” with “Say that again, and, 
damme, I'll tread on your toe’—and 
especially if he had carried out his threat— 
it would have done his lordship more guod 
than a pint of colchicum. Doctor Burne, 
however, was upright enough to everybody |; 
else; but whenever he paid a professional 
visit—and he paid no others—to the park, 
he left his independence in the hall along 
with his umbrella. 

“Tam not at all afraid of Lord Dirle- 
ton,” said Evy ; and indeed it was not with 
terror of that great man that her heart 
went pit-a-pat. ‘‘ Moreover, his visit can 
be scarcely intended for me.” 

“T don’t know that,” replied the doctor, 
suspiciously. ‘‘ Hush!” 

Thefront door bell was being “answered,” 
then, after a pause of a few seconds, an- 
other door was opened and closed. 

“He has gone into the study to your 
uncle,” said the doctor, taking up his hat 
with a sigh of relief. ‘‘God bless you, and 
fulfil your hope; but don’t build upon it, 
dear Miss Evy, for I fear the old lord is not 
here for any good.” 

With a wave of his hand and a kindly 
smile, the doctor left the room and cauti- 
ously descended the stairs. As he passed 
the study, he heard voices within which 
seemed to him already in altereation. “ By 
Jove!” muttered he, as he let himself out 
of doors, “‘ how he'll shatter poor Hulet’s 


nerves for hii !”’ 
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Eva, alone in the drawing-room, sat | into his sanctum, which was tabooed to 
huddled up in a corner of the sofa. What} all such folk. Lady Wapshaw, indeed, 
had her late companion meant by sup-| armed with her subscription list for the 
posing that old Lord Dirleton had called on | Tonga Islanders, had on one oceasion tried 
her account, and why should his visit bode | her right of way thither, but it was not 
no good to her hope? What right had the | likely she would attempt that experiment 
doctor to refer by implication to what she | again. He had offered to give his guinea 
had deemed a sacred secret, but which it | if she would subscribe a similar sum to the 
now seemed was one that everybody knew ? | “ Association for Compelling the Legisla- 
Doctor Burne was correct in his surmises, | tare to erect a Statue to Cromwell in West- 
no doubt, though it was so ernel of him to | minster Hall,” and had favoured her with 

k. “Dear Jack” had told ber that his | such anexposition of his political sentiments 
uncle would be sure to oppose himself to | as had led her subsequently to compare him 
their engagement, and that therefore it| to Jack Cade. Mr. Angelo Hulet chuckled 
would be better not to disclose it, at all | as he recalled the circumstance, and was 
events at present. And now the old man | holding the quinine up against the light, 
had found it out. Lord Dirleton had never | like a gourmet with a glass of yellow Char- 
crossed the threshold of the Cedars before, | treuse, when his door opened, and the 
and it. could be no light thing that had | servant announced Lord Dirleton. 
brought him thither. She had seen him The next instant, and before he could 
afar off in church, and he had stared at | even set down his glass, this most unex- 
her very hard, though by no means with | pected visitor was in the room. 
disfavour. But he was a gentleman who| “Hum. I’m notat all surprised. Drinks,” 
looked as if he could be easily “ put out,” | were the first words that dropped from 
and she had Jack’s word for it, that when | hislordship’s lips. It was one of his pecu- 
that took place, he was “a caution.” She | liarities, and especially when much ex- 
had marked his red and swollen face, in | cited, to think aloud; his speech, however, 
which the blue blood of the Heytons could | was at no time very distinct, and this 
be so plainly discerned, and the ungloved | remark, though it reached the footman’s 
hands that had rested on the edge of the | ears ere he left the room, fortunately es- 
pew, all gnarled and knotted like the trunk | caped those of his master. “I have called 
of a tree by his cruel malady; and she | on a—um—very unpleasant business, 
pictured him maddened and storming with | Mr.—um.” 
the rage that she and Jack had kindled.| ‘My name is Hulet,” observed that 
How angry, too, would her uncle be to be | gentleman, with dignity. 
informed for the first time, and by such| “No, no, itisn’t; that wasn’t the name.” 
means, of Jack’s courtship! What a terrible | He drew a slip of paper, which he carried 
interview must be now going on below | in aid to memory from his waistcoat pocket. 
stairs! What a trouble she had brought | “ It’s Carthew.” 
upon her generous benefactor, to whom{| “Miss Evy Carthew is my niece,” ex- 
even small annoyances were wont to be | plained Mr. Hulet, frigidly. 

a worry and a trial, beneath which his; “Just so. It’s her I am come about. 
digestion easily succumbed ! No, I will not take a chair.” 

Certainly Evy did not overrate the un- It was plain that he would have pre- 
pleasantness of that quarter of an hour | ferred to do so, but for some social con- 
which was being spent by her uncle in the | sideration, the nature of which could be 
study. When the doctor had left him to go | guessed from his peevish and irritable tone, 
up-stairs, he had repaired to his medicine | even if you had not caught his muttered 
cupboard with the intention of recuperating | soliloquy, “ Can’t sit down with such a 
himself after the fret and flutter, which the | fellow ;” his legs trembled under him, 
detail of his symptoms always caused him, | through weakness or passion, or perhaps 
with a dose of quinine. He had placed | from both, and he placed one gouty hand 
the bottle on the table, and had filled his | flat on the table, where it looked very like a 
glass, when there came that ring at the | dish oftruffles, to steady himself thereby. 
front door which had filled his niece with | “Look you, sir; I have lived on good 
such alarm. | terms with all in Dunwich for many a year, 

“Some tattling woman come to call on | as did my fathers before me. No cause of 
Evy, I suppose,” was his contemptuous | quarrel between myself and my neighbours 
reflection. Whoever she was, however, his has ever occurred; they have kept their 
servant knew’ better than to admit her | places, and I have kept mine. Now you 
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are comparatively a new-comer here, and | few words with you. You plume yourself 
may not understand—um—ha—our re-| on being what is called a Radical, I 
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spective positions.” 

“T understand them very well, Lord 
Dirleton, though the probability is we 
should not agree in my definition of them. 
A peer of the realm is, in my opinion, 
neither better nor worse than any other 
man.” 


““T have no wish to hear your opinions, | 


‘in England,” observed his lordship. 


| believe.” 
“Then you have been misinformed,” was 
the other’s curt rejoinder. “From the 
| first moment that I began to think for my- 
self I have been a Republican Anabaptist.” 
“1 did not know there was such a thing 
oc I 
should as soon have expected to hear of an 


sir,” interrupted the old lord. “ But if they | Anaconda.” 


are such as you describe them, there is all 
the more reason that you should listen to 
me. 
how absurdly impossible and absolutely 
out of the question it is, that anything 
serious can come out of this affair, upon 
which you are perhaps congratulating your- 
self. My Jack has nothing of his own to 
speak of, and will have nothing except 
what I choose to leave him. My Jack is 
impulsive andhigh-minded, it is true, but he 
is not a downright idiot. My Jack 

“One moment, Lord Dirleton,” inter- 
posed his companion, blandly ; “ I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you, but would 
you be good enough to explain yourself— 
to this extent at least. Who is ‘your 
Jack ?’ ” 

“* [_—um—ha—curse his impudence 
Sir, it is ridiculous to pretend to be igno- 
rant of what all Dunwich has been talking 
about for weeks, though it came to my own 
ears for the first time this morning, namely, 
that your niece—um—well—I suppose I 
must put it the other way—that my 
nephew, Captain Heyton, is making love 
to Miss Carthew.” 

“Whether it seems ‘ridiculous’ to you 
or not,” replied Mr. Hulet, reddening, “ or 
whether you choose to believe me or not, 


are matters quite immaterial to me, Lord | shall he ever inherit. 


Dirleton ; but it is a fact that I have heard 
nothing whatever about this circumstance. 
It distresses me to hear it; excitement 
always makes my heart ‘go’—permit me 
to take just half a glass of sal volatile. 
Well, it is but right to say that I have 
never heard anything to the disadvantage 
of ‘ your Jack,’ as you call him; he seemed 
to me an inoffensive, if somewhat dull 
young man, with a most splendid appetite, 
and | have no doubt most girls would call 
him good-looking.” 

“You have never looked upon him as 
the heir presumptive of Dunwich Park, 


It behoves me to point out to you | 


| “There was a time, however,” remarked 
| Mr. Hulet, pointing to the picture of his 
ancestor above the fireplace, “when Eng- 
| land could boast of many such ; John Brad- 
shaw, the Lord-President of the Council, 
| who condemned yonder king “ 
“The devil take Bradshaw,” exclaimed 
his lordship, irascibly—“ though for that 
matter he must have taken him long ago— 
and listen to me. It may be that you are 
|altogether out of your mind, but it also 
' may be that you are a very cunning fellow. 
| For argument’s sake I will take you at 


| your word, and suppose that you conceive 


yourself—am—the idea of such a thing— 
my equal; that birth and blood and title 
are all moonshine, and that a simple ‘ Mr.’ 
is as good as ‘ my lord.’ ” 

“If you conceive all that, you are right 
in every particular,” rejoined the other, 
quietly. 

“Very good. Then look you here; 
there can be no advantage from your point 
of view in your niece’s marriage with my 
Jack; for if that happens, so sure as [ 
stand here, nothing but my bare name 
shall he ever inherit from me. When I 
am once ‘grassed in’ I cannot hinder him 
from becoming Lord Dirleton; but not an 





| acre of my land, not a shilling of my money 


Do | make myself 
intelligible ?” 

“You are perspicuity itself, Lord Dirle- 
ton; and if I were your family lawyer, 
these details of your intentions would 
doubtless be most interesting. I thank 
you for your confidence, but the disposition 
of your property does not concern me in 
any way. It seems to me a matter solely 
for the consideration of your Jack. My 
fortune is sufficient, even without the pre- 








liminary of my being ‘ grassed in,’ to sup- 
port my niece and her husband too, in 
comfort ; and though I make no sort of 
promise about the matter, if I find the 


and heir-apparent io the title, I’ll wager,” | young man unstained with the vices gene- 
responded the other, sarcastically. “It | rally incidental to his position “ 
is upon those grounds, however, Mr.| Lord Dirleton’s countenance was habi- 


Hulet, that I have come hither to have a/| tually purple, but it now grew black. He 
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imagined that to be a personal reflection, 
which was in fact only a general censure, 
and the shaft went home. “Go on, sir,” 
he gasped out; ‘‘ go on.” 

“T say, if I find your nephew no de- 
bauchee, and that his fancy for the Turf, 
of which I have heard something, has not 
degenerated into a passion; if, in spite of 
his want of wits, in short, Captain Heyton 
turns out to be a good-hearted young 
fellow and a gentleman, I for my part, as 
my niece’s guardian and only relative, shall 
not oppose her choice, however much I 
may regret the direction it has taken.” 

With trembling fingers Lord Dirleton 
put on his hat. ‘I perceive I have made 
a mistake,” said he, “in supposing you to 
be playing the fool, Mr. Hulet. It is im- 
possible that any man in his senses can 
seriously entertain the views that you have 
expressed, and therefore I must believe 
them to have been assumed for an object. 
The fortune of which you have spoken is 
not so sufficient perhaps but that you wish 
to see it increased. It would have saved 
a great deal of time to have stated that at 
first, but it is a satisfaction to have reached 
something tangible. Jack is dear to mo I 
don’t deny ; but he has been dear to me in 
another sense on more than one occasion ; 
so therefore let the ransom be reasonable. 
What sum will you take to withdraw Miss 
Carthew’s pretensions to my nephew’s 
hand ?” 

Mr. Hulet rose and rang the bell; the 
perspiration stood on his pale face, and he 
kept his hand pressed to his heart as 
though in pain. 

“You shall have your answer, my lord, 
immediately.” 

It was the first time he had addressed 
his companion by that title throughout the 
interview, and the sneer with which he 
pronounced it was equal to a folio of con- 
tempt. 

“ Charles,” said he, as the servant an- 
swered his summons, “show that person 
out of my house.” 

“You shall repent this, you Hulet, to 
the last day of your contemptible life,” 
1 gasped the old lord. 

“And never let him enter it again,” 
added Mr. Angelo Hulet ere the door 
closed upon his outraged visitor. ‘“ That 
old wretch has murdered me,” groaned he 
as he sunk intoa chair. “These palpita- 
tions will kill me outright if I don’t take 
my prussic acid, and yet I dare not trust 
my hand to drop it from the bottle. As 
for calling Evy, the very thought of the 





girl brings it all back. Pit-a-pat, pit-a- 
pat—lI’ll try another glass of sal volatile. 
Oh dear, oh dear !” 


CHAPTER IY. A LOVING FAREWELL. 


Ir is often said that we owe a debt of 
gratitude to our ancestors for this and 
that, when it is pretty clear that they ac- 
complished the matter in question at least 
as much on their own account as on ours, 
but there is one thing for which we have 
undoubtedly to thank them, as dono for 
our especial benefit, namely, for the plant- 
ing of trees of slow growth. No man, 
however justly proud of his constitution, 
can hope to get much advantage for him- 
self out of putting acorns into the ground. 
All honour, then, to that early head of the 
house of Heyton, who caused the famous 
avenue in Dunwich Park—so long that the 
parallel lines seem almost to meet, so broad 
that the huge branches that fling them- 
selves across it cannot touch by forty feet 
their opposite fellows—to be first “‘dibbled 
in” without hope of selfish fruition. So 
straight does it run, so thick are the woods 
on either hand of that broad green space, of 
which one spacious side-walk is always in 
grateful shadow, that you might think the 
avenue had been cut by skilful hands out 
of the solid forest, a highway to the ter- 
restrial paradise that lies beyond it. For at 
the end remote from the Hall, there lay 
deep down in the far-stretching valley such 
a scene of richness and beauty as is only 
to be seen on English soil, with an ever- 
present haze in the eastern distance, which, 
to those who had dwelt beneath it, en- 
hanced the glories of the rural scene ten- 
fold—for it marked the site of the Great 
City, all its roar and tumult hushed by dis- 
tance. A broad grass terrace, backed by 
a wall of trees, extended right and left 
of the avenue, and commanded this fair 
prospect, and in the wall was many a gap, 
where cool green rides through ferny 
haunts of deer, and brakes where woodland 
creatures of all sorts would stand and 
gaze—so seldom was the Home Wood 
startled by dog or gun—crossed and re- 
crossed one another in well-designed con- 
fusion. 

In one of these rides, on the afternoon 
of the day, the events of whose beginning 
we have described, a young man is pacing 
up and down with visible signs of impa- 
tience. He has cast his restless glance to 
westward, in which direction lies the vil- 
lage, a dozen times, and half as many has 
pulled out his watch, and consulted it ap- 
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parently to little purpose. He is dressed 
in country costume, but by no means 
“horsily,” and the only touch of foppery 
about him, if such it be, is the exceeding 
closeness with which his black hair has 
been cut, and the elaborate symmetry of 
his small dark moustache. , 

A very good-looking young fellow, of 
three or four and twenty, as we should 
jadge him, is our greenwood friend, though 
his sunburnt brow is clouded with dissatis- 
faction just at present, and his lips are 
a little compressed, as young gentlemen’s 
who have had their own way in the world 
are apt to be, when their hack, or their 
sweetheart, is behind their time. 

There is no doubt which it is on this 
occasion ; for see, at last, from the direction 
of the terrace, in which he is not looking 
for her, trips a young girl, graceful as a 
gazelle, with her large hazel eyes, soft and 
tender with recent sorrow, and timid with 
present fears. 

“So, my darling, you are come at last,” 
cries he, moving his hat at sight of her, so 
reverently that it seemed less in courtesy 
than in thankfulness to the god that had 
sent him such a prize, and then moving 
hastily to meet her; “ but you look tearful, 
frightened ; nothing serious, I trust, has 
happened to detain you ?” 

“Nay, but there has, Jack; something 
very serious, and I am frightened, or at 
least I was until I met you.” And then 
she nestled in his arms as though to be 
quite sure that she had found her haven. 

“Which shows we ought never to be 
separated, my darling,” observed the young 
man, appositely. 

“And that is just what we are about 
to be, dear,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘ and perhaps for 
ever.” 

“My dear Evy, what is the matter? 
Pray, pray, don’t cry like that. You don’t 
mean to say that your uncle has found us 
out, and cut up rough about it; that is 
impossible for anybody to do with you.” 

“It’s impossible for him, Jack, that’s 
true, for he is just the kindest soul in the 
world to me.” 

“Don’t say that, Evy,” pleaded the 
young man, tenderly; “say one of the 
kindest, or the other kindest.” 

“Of course I meant except yourself, 
dear; oh, pray, pray don’t make fun of it all, 
for it’s dreadful. Yes, my uncle has found 
us out, though that, as it happens, is 
nothing; but what is far worse is, that 
your uncle has found us out also.”’ 

“The devil he has !”’ exclaimed the cap- 





tain, forgetting, in his surprise and an- 
noyance, the tender ears of his companion ; 
“why, how came that about; are you 
quite sure P”’ 

“Tam positively certain, though how it 
happened, or who could have told him, I | 
have not the least idea.” 

“Then don’t trouble yourself to look for 
one,” observed the captain, with as much 
gaiety as he could assume under what was | 
really a very serious blow to him. “It 
isn’t like inquiring into why our marker at | 
the butt was hit in the leg; my uncle can’t 
find it out a second time; sooner or later 
he must have discovered it. Still there’s | 
no doubt it’s awkward. He'll blaze up, 
like a hill of dried heather; and it’ll be 
hard to put him out.” 

“My dearest love,” exclaimed Evy, | 
sadly, “ it will not only be hard, but im- 
possible. This is the last time—I feel it— 
that you and I will ever meet. It is wrong 
of me to call you by those endearing names, | 
to let you kiss me thus, when all must be 
over between us. To think that yesterday 
we were so happy, supposing that we were 
to meet every day like this, and now—ah, 
you will never see me more !” 

** And who is to prevent me, Evy?” in- 
quired the captain, not without a flash in 
his dark eye that seemed to defy any one 
to attempt it. “If Lord Dirleton forbids 
us the park, the whole county doesn’t be- 
long to him, I suppose ?” 

“ But we are going away ourselves, dar- 
ling—uncle and I—at once—to-morrow, I 
believe.” 

“Going away? What, going to leave 
Dunwich for good ?” 

“Yes; at least for ever,” returned Evy, 
dejectedly, “if that can be called for good.” 

“Ever is a long day,” returned the 
young man, gravely. “Tell me all that 
happened, dear, from first to last, and then 
we will settle what is to be done. How 
did this sudden change in your plans first 
come about ?” 

“ Well, directly after Lord Dirleton left 
our house a 

“Your house P” interrupted the captain, 
in supreme surprise. ‘“ You don’t mean to 
tell me that he called at the Cedars ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; he was closeted with my 
uncle in the study this morning for ever so 
long.” 

“One moment, darling.” A whimsical 
expression crossed the young man’s fea- 
tures. “That’s not the room with the 
family portrait in it about which Mr. Hulet 


talks so much, is it ?” 
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“Yes; the one with the picture of that 
dreadful man with the mask and the axe; 
the two gentlemen seemed tc have quar- 
relled over that even more than over poor 
me. So far from allowing that the Lord- 
President Bradshaw was a great man, as 
you did, and which made Uncle Angelo so 
pleased with you i 

“Yes; I thought he meant the man 
that published the Railway Guide; but no 
matter for that—it was a most fortunate 
mistake.” 

“Well, instead of that, I believe Lord 
Dirleton called him some dreadful name, 
and refused to listen to my uncle’s political 
sentiments. So, beginning at that dread- 
ful business of cutting the king’s head off, 
things went on from bad to worse—I wish 
you wouldn’t laugh, dear Jack, when 
everything is so terrible—till at last my 
uncle rang the bell, and told Charles to 
show his lordship out of doors. I saw him 
from the drawing-room window, and he 
turned back in the middle of the street, 
and shook his stick at the house; his rage 
was something awful to witness. I believe 
he would have killed us all.” 

“Stop, stop, Evy,” cried the captain, 
shaking with laughter, “unless you want 
to kill me. I would have given twenty 
pounds to have overheard the conversation 
between our respective relatives !” 

“ Lord Dirleton called Uncle Angelo an 
Anaconda,” observed Evy, ruefully. 

“A what? Oh, pray, pray don’t,” 
gasped the captain, pressing his hands to 
his sides. “If you only knew my uncle’s 
opinions you would understand how charm- 
ingallthis is. He has never seen anybody 
worse than a Whig, and calls Lord John 
Russell a firebrand. Do you think it was 
made quite clear to him who your uncle’s 
great-great-grandfather really was? Oh 
dear, oh dear, it would have been dirt cheap 
at twenty pounds.” 

“But, Jack, don’t laugh, pray don’t. 
Indeed, this is nothing to laugh at.” 

“Well, well, I’ve done now, Evy; or at 
least’”—here was a slight relapse—“al- 
most. There, there, I’m quite serious now. 
Well, after my noble relative left the 
Cedars, what happened ?” 

“Why, Uncle Angelo came up-stairs to 
me; he was very shaky, poor dear, and 
evidently much put out, and I had to drop 
him some prussic acid to quiet him.” 
~ him? Gad, I should think it 

a. 

“Oh, he’s used to prussic acid,” con- 
tinued Evy, “‘and always takes it for his 

































































nerves. ‘So, my dear Evy,’ said he, when 
he got a little better, ‘1 hear you have 
made choice of a lover.’ He didn’t fly in a 
passion, because I hadn’t told him about 
it, but only spoke a little coldly, as though 
I ought to have done so—as, indeed, he well 
might, considering how good and kind he 
has always been to me. But there, you 
told me not to tell, you know.” 

“You're an angel,” said Jack, admir- 
ingly, “and your uncle isa trump. Pray 

o on.” 

“ Well, of course, I told him everything 
then; how I had often seen you, not only 
out at dinner in his presence, but at even- 
ing parties to which Mrs. Mellish had taken 
me; and how we met in the park, at first 
by chance, and afterwards—just once or 
twice—by appointment; and how good 
and nice you were, and how liberal you 
were in your opinions. I thought I would 
put that in, and, besides, 1 knew he had 
been pleased with you about Bradshaw. 
Well, he listened very patiently, and when 
I had made an end of praising you, he just 
stooped down, and kissed my forehead.” 

“Like that?’ inquired the captain, 
with affected curiosity, and suiting the 
action to the word. 

“ No, sir, not like that; I said ‘my fore- 
head.’ ” 

“T beg your pardon,” deprecated Jack, 
“like that, then. Well, he just stooped 
down and a 

“And said,” continued Evy, avoiding 
this time this forward young gentleman’s 
caress, “‘ that I was a very silly girl, and did 
not know when I was well off. But that if I 
was bent upon marriage, and supposing that 
the object of my choice—he would keep 
calling you ‘the object,’ dear, which an- 
noyed me very much, though I tried not to 
show it—supposing that you should appear 
to him, after due inquiry, and further per- 
sonal knowledge, to be an eligible person, 
he would not stand in our way—with one 
proviso. We were not to see one another, 
nor even to communicate by letter, for the 
next six months.” 

“ And what did you say, Evy ?” 

“Well, what could I say, darling? I 
felt that it would half kill me, but still 
things might have been so much worse, so 
after stipulating for this one interview, | 
promised not to meet you for six months, 
unless by accident. At this my uncle re- 
plied coolly that I need be under no appre- 
hension upon that account, because we were 
to leave Dunwich to-morrow. Up to that 
time I had flattered myself that Lord 
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Dirleton had agreed to this temporary 
separation between us, but my uncle then 
proceeded to tell me what had taken place | 
down-stairs. I will not repeat what he 
said of his lordship, for of course it would 


not be pleasant for you to hear; but he 


ended by protesting that he was quite 
certain that he should not breathe freely 
until at least a hundred miles were put be- 
tween himself and—and—Lord Dirleton, 
and therefore we were to be off at once. 
Then my heart sank within me, darling; 
not because I was going away from Dun- 
wich, nor because I feared that you 
would forget your Evy in six months, but 
on account of your uncle’s anger, which 
my heart told me would make him bid you 
never see me more, and, alas, tells me still.” 
And once more the poor girl broke into 
passionate sobs, and feebly strove to prevent 
Jack from consoling her with his caresses. 
“Things are not quite so bad as that, 
darling,” said he, cheerfully, though by his 
grave face, and the way he pulled his mous- 
tache this way and that, it was evident that 
he feared they would be. “ And look you, | 
Evy,” added he, solemnly, “if they come | 


to their very worst, it would only be house | 
and land that he could take from me, and | 
what are they compared with you ?” 


said Evy, passionately, “you | 
I could never be the 
It is 


‘No, no,’ 
must not say that. 
cause of your being disinherited. 


all very well for Uncle Angelo to despise | 
wealth and honours—and he does so quite | 
honestly—but I know they are very dear to | 
most men’s hearts. You may think to-day | 
that they might be well exchanged for my | 


poor self; but you might not think so when 
you had lost them; and even if you did, 
Jack, I should not think so. 
of this beautiful place, so full of sweet 


memories as it is to me, would come into | 


my mind, without the bitter reflection, 
‘and it went from him through me.’ I 
was wrong to come here to-day, darling. 
Iam wrong to call you so, and yet, alas, 
alas, what could I do ?” 


It was pitiful to see her, folded in her | 
but without returning his | 
embrace, and sobbing as though her over- | 


lover’s arms, 


tried heart would break. 
“ Now this isn’t my good, sensible Evy,” 
reasonéd the young fellow, with tender 


gravity, “the girl whom Doctor Burne says | 


has more wits, and does more good with 
them, thanall the other girls in Dunwich put 


toge sther, and of whom Mrs. Mellish told me | y 


with her. own lips that she wished she were 
a daughter of herown. I don’t want to let 


Not a thought | 


| the park slip through my fingers, you may 

be sure, my darling, nor the old Hall, 
| neither, for that matter. I don’t pretend 
| to any of the philosophy of your uncle, 
and had much rather be a great man in 
the sense of the vulgar herd (which is a 
very numerous herd indeed) than not. 
| And on the other hand I am not going 

to sell my soul—you are my soul, you 
‘know; what? You’renot? Then I wish 

you were, for then it would be something 
| pure, and good, and beautiful—I am not 
going to sell my soul, I say, for so much gold 
and clay. My uncle has your taste, and likes 
me vastly, and lam much mistaken if he 
doesn’t think twice before promoting my 
cousin Dick to the post of his heir-pre- 
sumptive vice Jack (who married an angel). 
Come, look up, dear ; let us ‘ trust in Provi- 
dence,’ as your uncle’s friend old Cromwell 
used to say, and ‘keep our—eyes dry.’ 
There, I’ve kissed the drop away from that, 
and now—oh yes, I must; you can’t have 
one dry eye and one wet one ; it’s contrary to 
nature ; there, now all’s right. I am dining 
with Lord Dirleton alone to-night—for the 
poor old fellow is far from w rell—and we 
shall doubtless have this out together. To- 
morrow morning, before you “start, I wiil 
| let you know what has happened. But, by- 
| the-bye, what place is it youare going to?” 

“'T'o Balcombe, I believe,” sighed. Evy; 
“a place on the south coast, much recom- 
mended for the nerves.” 

“Balcombe, Balcombe. I have heard of 
that,” said the captain, referring to a little 
volume he took from his breast pocket. 

“What is that book? ‘Where shall we 
go to this Summer,’ I suppose,” said Evy. 
| “*Climate warm but bracing,’ doesn’t # 
say ?” 

“ Not a bit of it, my dear,” laughed the 

captain. “It is not the T ‘ourist’s Guide, 
/as you imagine. It s all about racing. 
‘Events of the year.” Here it is—‘ Bal- 
-combe. Steeple-chases, April 4th.’ That’s 
a good six months hence, and outside 
| your uncle’s limit. Well, I'll go down to 
Balcombe, ‘ by accident,’ with my new 
Trish horse, Walltopper, and win the cup. 
Come, that’s settled, at all events. We 
are just coming to the end of the Home 
Wood, by-the-bye, dearest, and unless 
you prefer to wish me good-bye in public 
—a good-bye to last for half a year”— 
here followed a delicious silence, and little 
| more was said till they parted within a few 
ards of the park gates, Evy a little com- 
forted by her lover’s assuring words, Jack 
, somewhat cast down by the thought of the 
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expected interview with his uncle, but as 
firm as a rock in his intention to keep his 
plighted word. 

Mr. Angelo Hulet did the Heytons an 
injustice in saying that that noble race 
had never been famous for anything be- 
yond descending from their ancestors ; 
they were quite as notorious for never 
giving up a determination, whether for 
good or ill, whatever it cost them. They 
would as soon have thought of being per- 
suaded out of an opinion. 





THE PILGRIMAGE OF SAINTE- 
ANNE D’AURAY. 


Avray is a small town, in the Depart- 
ment of the Morbihan, and therefore in 
the very heart of Brittany. On approach- 
ing it from the north-west, vid Brest, the 
considerable distances from station to sta- 
tion show that the country is not very 
rich, consisting ‘chiefly of short hills 
covered with brakes, furze, broom, and 
heath, intermingled with and subdivided 
by scrub and stunted forest trees, singly or 
in mass. Now and then come patches of 
bright green pasture, through which flow 
streamlets richly fringed with royal fern. 
All these afford picturesque bits for the 
sketch-book, capital cover for game, feed- 
ing ground for excellent mutton and pretty 
little cows, but not otherwise abundantly 
productive. In running south-east towards 
Auray, there are signs of a warmer and 
milder climate. Fig-trees increase in size 
and productiveness; chestnuts and maritime 
pines appear—that is, it is worth the while 
to plant them. 

Auray has a promenade frequented by 
two or three children and their nurse- 
| maids only, and four or five old men and 
women. On the verge of the promenade 
| stands a belvedere, which duty obliges you 
to mount. From its summit, overlooking 
| @ well-wooded landscape, you perceive, on 
the horizon, a steeple, at this time of 
writing surrounded with scaffolding. That 
is the church of Sainte-Anne d’Auray, 
some five miles off. Looking down, im- 
mediately beneath your feet there winds a 
tidal river, also the Auray, forming a sea- 
port, until the bridge puts an end to its 
pretensions. This stream, which is by no 
means large, permits you either to fish 
for prawns, or to taste the pleasures of the 
Bay of Biscay in the little steamer which 
runs to Belle-Ile-en-Mer, an island pos- 
sessing a town, an inn, camellias growing 





in the open air, lobsters begging to be 
boiled, and all sorts of agreeable circum. 
stances, except communication with the 
mainland secure from sickness of the sea. 

Domestic luxury at Auray has not yet 
attained its maximum. Rooms that would 
content an English cow, content a Breton 
family. Nevertheless, the curious explorer 
may venture to make a few days’ halt at 
Auray. Creature comforts are to be had 
by making friends with the charming mis- 
tress of the excellent and reasonable Hotel 
du Pavillon-d’en-haut. Still, tourists go to 
Auray, not because they want to go there, 
but because they want to go, afterwards, 
somewhere else. 

A favourite spot to be thus approached 
is the shrine of Sainte-Anne d’Auray, 
whose miraculous statue is one of the most 
popular objects of Breton pilgrimage. Un- 
like Lourdes and La Salette, the multitudes 
who throng there are drawn thither by no 
mere yesterday’s marvel. With regard to 
age, Sainte-Anne (the village or hamlet, 
formerly called Keranna or Ker Anna, the 
village of Anne) is respectable, if not quite 
venerable. There was indeed a chapel 
dedicated to Sainte-Anne (the mother of 
the Virgin Mary) in the earliest ages of 
the Church, and destroyed about the year 
699; but our story dates no further back 
than 1622. All that then remained of the 
ancient chapel were its ruined foundations 
hidden beneath the soil, whose memory 
was preserved by a singular phenomenon. 
They lay in the middle of a corn-field called 
the Bocenno, and though the ground 
which covered them could be dug with the 
spade, never within the memory of man 
could the plough be made to pass over 
them. The horses reared and drew back 
in affright ; if pressed, they grew restive, 
and broke their harness. Whoever was 
sent to plough that field was warned not 
to go near the site of the chapel. Every- 
body believed the chapel would one day be 
restored, and everybody desired to be the 
witness, perhaps the instrument, of its 
restoration. 

The favoured individual was a simple 
ploughman of the village of Keranna, 
Yves Nicolazic by name, who farmed the 
Bocenno, age forty-three, temperament de- 
vout, education limited and superstitious. 
He modified the well-known saying into 
*Orare est laborare;”’ his warmest sym- 
pathies were attracted by the souls in pur- 
gatory; the chief objects of his worship 
were the holy daughter and mother, the 
Virgin and Sainte-Anne. 
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The first manifestation was an extra- 
ordinary brightness appearing in his house 
by night, and seemingly proceeding from 
a taper held by an isolated hand. The 
phenomenon, he stated, lasted the time of 
saying two paters and two aves. Six 
weeks afterwards, one Sunday evening, an 
hour after sunset, the same prodigy was 
repeated in the Bocenno field, only it lasted 
a shorter time, and the mysterious hand 
was not observed. 

At first Nicolazic thought the lights sent 
by his mother, recently deceased, to beg 
the succour of his prayers. He did his 
utmost, in that way, to shorten her suffer- 
ings, but a fresh event showed him his 
mistake. One evening, again an hour after 
sunset, he and his brother-in-law, both 
driving their bullocks to water, accident- 
ally met beside a spring embowered by 
trees (since become the fountain of Sainte- 
Anne). The oxen retreated in alarm, re- 
fusing to be driven in that direction. The 
brothers, curious to discover the cause, ad- 
vanced, and beheld before them a Lady of 
august aspect, standing, and facing the 
direction of the spring. Her robe, of 
dazzling whiteness, descended to the 
ground; around her shone a bright soft 
light, which illuminated the surrounding 
objects. They ran away in terror; took 
courage, and returned. All had vanished. 

The miracle was speedily renewed. Dur- 
ing the succeeding fifteen months Nico- 
lazic never passed three weeks without be- 
holding some fresh apparition. Whenever 
he came home from the fields later than 
usual, after dark, a wax light, held by an 
invisible arm, accompanied him, to show 
him the path. However high the wind, 
the flame never flickered. Often the 
Sainte appeared in person, sometimes by 
the solitary fountain, sometimes in the 
barn or the dwelling-house. On those oc- 
casions she was always dressed in a robe 
of exceeding whiteness ; her hands always 
held a torch; her feet always rested on a 
cloud; she kept silence; but her majestic 
air, tempered hy mild benevolence, together 
with the light which pervaded and sur- 
rounded her, reminded the worthy labourer 
of what the Apostles saw on Mount Tabor. 

One evening (1624) his barn was sud- 
denly illumined, and a voice asked him if 
he had never heard say that formerly there 
was a chapel in the Bocenno. Before he 
could answer, a resplendent Lady, dignified 
and amiable, appeared, who said to him, 
in the country language, “ Yves Nicolazic, 


don’t be afraid. It’s I, Anne, the Mother 











of Mary. Go and tell your pastor that in 
the middle of the field called Bocenno, before 
the village even existed, there was a cele- 
brated chapel, the first built in my honour 
in Brittany. It is nine hundred and 
twenty-four years and six months, this 
very day, since it was destroyed, and I de- 
sire that you should be the means of re- 
building it. God wills that my name 
should again be venerated there.” Hav- 
ing spoken, she and the light disappeared 

But the pastor turned a deaf ear to the 
story, fancying he had to do with a crazy 
man. He made merry at the sainte-seer’s 
being sent to him, of all people, and told 
poor Nicolazic to go about his business. 

The Sainte reappeared, and urged him 
to try again; which he did next morning. 
The pastor listened at first, but at the word 
“apparition” lost his temper, and would 
hear no more about it. On trying the 
curate, his reception was still worse. But 
new wonders confirmed him in his pur- 
pose. Sometimes he saw a shower of bril- 
liant stars, sometimes burning torches 
alighted on the Bocenno, while subter- 
ranean music issued from the ground. 
Finally, guided by a gliding flame, he and 
his brother-in-law dug up the wooden 
statue of the Sainte, decayed and defaced 
by its long interment. 

Nevertheless, both pastor and curate ob- 
stinately refused to believe in any miracle, 
and went so far as to threaten inter- 
diction of Church rites to all who would 
not immediately renounce these follies. 
Poor Nicolazic was dumbfounded, but not 
beaten; because the Sainte, reappearing, 
told him, “Make your mind easy. Only 
have confidence. You shall soon have 
heaps of miracles; crowds of people will 
come to honour the spot.’”’ Nicolazic, “ in- 
undated with joy,” set to work forthwith 
to rebuild the chapel. 

The statue was dug up in such a state, 
that it was difficult to make out its definite 
form. Two Capucins undertook to retouch 
and paint it; the chips, carefully saved, 
worked wonderful cures. The wicked 
curate was smitten with a disease which, 
in spite of his tardy recantation, cut short 
his life ; the incredulous pastor was struck 
with paralysis, eventually cured by the 
waters of the holy fountain. 

The events just related (to which many 
more of the same nature might be added) 
constitute the foundation on which has 
been built of granite, not a chapel, but a 
very handsome church, as yet unfinished, 
but whose completion in the best style of 
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ecclesiastical art is as certain as the return 
of the seasons. Those events are recorded 
in stained-glass windows, the gifts of va- 
rious individuals and families, some of 
which windows raise doubts in one’s mind 
respecting the relative rank of the terres- 
trial and the celestial hierarchies—the 
window, for instance, which represents 
Pius the Ninth “according favours to 
Sainte-Anne.” Votive offerings around the 
shrine of the now gilded image are not so 
numerous as might be expected. Those 
visible are principally pictures. Perhaps 
the number of symbolic souvenirs so dis- 
played is kept down by the good taste of 
the presiding powers; who perhaps also 
intimate that they don’t want rubbish in 
token of gratitude, but solid means of per- 
fecting the edifice. 

Along the drive from Auray to Sainte- 
Anne, you meet and pass parties of clerical- 
looking peasantry, all black and buttons, 
in carts and on foot. Pious beggars with 
chaplets of beads have taken possession 
of the railway crossing. Large inns in 
plenty—the Hotel du Lion d’Or, the Hétel 
de la France, the Hétel Le Theuff—prove 
the frequent arrival of easy-circumstanced 
travellers. Everything tends to the praise 
and glory of Sainte-Anne. There is a 
Boulangerie, or Bakery, de Sainte-Anne, 
which does not exclude pain de fantaisie, 
fancy bread, from its windows. I bought 
Sainte-Anne’s cakes, stamped with her 
portrait, for the sufficient sum of six sous 
each. Not only is there Sainte-Anne’s 
bread ; there are also Sainte-Anne’s sugar- 

lums. 

Outside the church, on the side next the 
shrine, a sort of square is lined with booths 
which hold a perfect fair of “objets de 
devotion.” Of course, the entrance is 
guarded by beggars. Inside, you are as- 
sailed by saleswomen, who thrust upon 
you long wax candles to be burnt before 
the statue. The candles are hollow: not 
so the devotion, as far as can be judged 
from appearance. Well-dressed and seem- 
ingly educated people, families,’ father, 
mother, sons and daughters, each taper in 
hand, go in and kneel on the cold stone 
pavement, praying for some favour or 
returning thanks for some mercy. The 
stalls display rosaries, prints, photographs, 
medals, crosses, hearts, scapularies inter- 
mingled with mundane toys, even penny 
trumpets and halfpenny whistles. It is 
an amusing, if not an edifying, religious 
lounge. 

The vendors lose no opportunity of pass- 


invitations to enter every shop, and to pur- 
chase at every stall. 

“Tt costs nothing to comein. Entrez, 
monsieur, entrez. There is a very large 
choice. Come in, and see.” 

I go in; and see that political as well 
as devotional objects are sold; portraits of 
the Comte de Chambord, fleurs-de-lis as 
buttons and brooches, and allegorical pic- 
tures of the fature of France. I buy medals, 
hearts, beads, and a brass statuette of 
Sainte-Anne enclosed in a white metal 
case two inches high. 

“But are these objects blessed ?” I asked. 

“Not yet, monsieur. Objets de de- 
votion, here, are not blessed until they are 
sold; but you have only to take them to 
the sacristy to get them blessed in Sainte- 
Anne’s name.” 

Instead of going there, I stroll towards 
the fountain. A small statue of the patron 
saint stands in the middle of a low stone 
boundary, around and inside which are 
beggars and cripples, whose diversity of 
maladies and infirmities it is difficult to 
behold without shuddering. There are 
small tanks of water, which is liberally 
handed to you in bowls by some half-dozen 
women, probably orthodox female officials. 
The water serves to drink, or to wash sore 
eyes, or as a topical lotion for any com- 
plaint whatever. In not taking away a 
bottle of this water, I unwittingly com- 
mitted a double mistake. Firstly, [ might 
have obliged with it several friends who 
set a high value on its virtues. Secondly, 
I caught cold on the way to Sainte-Anne 
d’Auray, and the waters, I am seriously 
assured, might have cured me. 

Not far from the fountain and facing the 
church, though screened from it by houses 
which will disappear one day, is a strange- 
looking edifice resembling a bridge—a sort 
of Rialto of Venice in small—only that 
there is not the tiniest canal or even gutter 
to be crossed. At the left foot of the 
bridge, looking towards it from the foun- 
tain, is a shop for religious objects. I 
buy of the mistress a photograph of the 
structure, at the same time inquiring what 
it is. 

“Tt is the Holy Staircase, monsieur, the 
Scala Sancta. You can mount it, on this 
side, on your knees, and kiss the marble 
column at the top, in which is incrusted a 
piece of the column of Flagellation of Our 
Lord. Forty days’ indulgence are granted 
to pilgrims who kiss the holy relic with 
devout contrition. If your strength does 
not allow you to go up en your knees, you 





ing off their saintly wares. Warm are the 





may mount on the other side on foot, but 
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then you must come down again on the 
same side. That side has not been blessed ; 
this side has.” 

“Tt know the Scala Sancta at Rome, but 
I never heard of one at Sainte-Anne 
d’Auray.” 

“Oh, yes; here is an account of it, 
sanctioned by his Grandeur the Bishop of 
Vannes, and confirmed by his Holiness the 
Pope, Pie Neuf. Only fifteen centimes, 
three sous. He grants nine years’ in- 
dulgence for every step ascended kneeling 
with a contrite heart. 
here she rose and shouted to a person on 
the blessed steps — “you woman there, 
you, half-way up, you must not rise and 
walk. You must finish on your knees. 
If you are tired, you shouldn’t have be- 

un.” 

I bought for three sous the “ Visite & 
l’escalier saint ou Scala Sancta au péle- 
rinage de Sainte-Anne,” ascended on the 


But, madame”’— 





unblessed side, and did not kiss the marble 
column at the top. Men as well as women, 
and one little girl, were devoutly climb- 
ing the staircase on their knees and count- 
ing their prayers on rosaries at every 
step so surmounted. Between the stair- 
case and the church moved a motley 
crowd; ladies in costume dresses, costumes 
containing females not ladies; Breton 
men, attired like French mayors, in scarves 
and sashes, mixed up with a throng of 
heterogeneous vehicles, omnibuses, ameri- 
caines, caléches, carts. The pilgrimage, 
though it has its grand days (the vigil 
of the saint’s féte, the 25th of July, for 
instance), is always open. There are con- 
stant arrivals all day long. Carriages 
with a livery servant and one-horse traps 
with a family load, are followed by groups 





of neighbours on foot. So great is the 
affluence, that the Chemins de Fer de | 
Ouest and d’Orleans find it worth their | 
while to give tickets from the whole length 
of their lines to the stations of Auray and 
Sainte-Anne and back, at reduced prices, | 
from May till October. The central build- 
ing of the latter station, rising in a quad- 
ran gular pinnacle, is appropriately crowned 
by the statue of Sainte-Anne. 

The new-built structures now existing 
are only forerunners of architectural 
splendours to come. Between the stair- 
case and the church is a rectangular space 
occupied at present by stonemasons, which 
assuredly will not be surrounded or filled 
with any but ecclesiastical edifices, and 
those handsome ones. 

The historical facts which gave rise to 
this pilgrimage are accepted as true by | 


episcopal and papal authority, and pub- 
lished with benediction, cross, and signa- 
ture. 





SYMPATHY, 


Tuov askest me wherein the golden chain, 

That binds our souls, first found its holy spell, 
In smile, in word, in gesture, in a glance, 

Heart answering to heart. I cannot tell; 

There is some subtle influence unseen, 

But deeply felt, that soul to soul will draw, 

Even from the first by a magnetic power 

Much stronger than our wills. Mysterious law! 
But sweet as mystic, for a yearning soul 

Finds thus at once its kindred counterpart, 

And life-long friendship grows from casual grasp 
Of answering hand and thrill of answering heart; 
Nor power of man nor march of rolling Time, 
May ever solve this mystery sublime. 





A NIGHT WITH THE PROFESSOR. 


MEISsONNIER should have been there, he 
really should, to do full justice to the pro- 
fessor and his three friends setting seriously 
in for that delightful gavotte of Bach. 
Meissonnier alone could have conveyed 
that sense of the cosiness and intellectual 
enjoyment of that evening with Bach, 
Scarlati, Doctor John Bull, Milton’s har- 
monious friend, Lawes, and honest John 
Playford, the musical bookseller of the 
Commonwealth. The professor, with his 
ivory baton raised before some half hun- 
dred performers, is a great sight I allow. 
The professor at one of Erard’s grands, 
conducting an amateur concert, is also a 
fine sight; but what are these to the 
professor on such a night as I describe, 
enjoying himself, sunning himself, as it 
were, in green pastures far from the dusty 
road of popularity and display; his ar- 
mour off, if I may be allowed the meta- 
phor, his plumed helm laid on the shelf, 
he himself serene as Apollo, radiant as 
Bacchus, and tuning his lyre (another 
metaphor) for mere love of the Muses, 
and in the cause of sacred friendship and 
the genius of good-fellowship. 

Now to many poor dabbling sciolists a 
gavotte of Bach’s may be a mere tour de 
force, a scraping of strings, a casual piece of 
every-day amusement to be struck off at a 
heat, with a dash of the bow, a stamp of 
the foot—a thing in fact to be scrambled 
through with more or less truth of time, 
and more or less partnership of instra- 
ments. But not so with the professor; to 
him the Great Gavotte—‘“ page thirty- 
three”—is a fine work of art, to be first 
firmly etched in, then subdivided, then fol- 
lowed through its labyrinthine windings, 
each one, moreover, to be subtly traced to 
the minutest curve, and with the severest 
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care. It is a thing to perspire over, to wipe 
the brow over, to take snuff over, to pore 
over with glittering spectacles, to play with 
careful reverence, and with grave fidelity ; 
to tap the music-desk about till things go 
better, to look with piteous entreaty about, 
to tear away at, till we have defined the 
high lights with the most delicate piano, 
and struck out the deeper shadows with 
rich mellow bass. 

The professor’s room was worthy of its 
occupants —a large handsome chamber 
in Bloomsbury-square, where a lord chan- 
cellor had once lived ; large and spacious, 
like the professor’s brain. At one side 
stood a fine old harpsichord, that had be- 
longed to Doctor Burney; and over the 
great white mantelpiece, sculptured with 
trophies, lutes and helmets, as in the old 
manner, hung a portrait of the professor in 
early youth. Alas for the once curly locks ! 
The professor’s head now was as bare as 
an ostrich egg; but the pleasant, genial 
smile remained, and the arched eyebrows, 
though they were grey now and not black. 
There was a Caravaggio, too, of some musi- 
cal professor struggling with an enormous 
theorbo, and some photographs of Rome 
and Venice to remind the professor of his 
student days. There were shelves, too, of 
old music, and books on music, and here and 
there lay an old lute, or a case containing 
some Guarnerius or Straduerius, worth its 
weight in gold. Then, on this table lay 
some rare portraits of old musicians, be- 
sides a few volumes of old madrigals, and 
some collections of old catches. Place in 
the midst of the room one of the finest 
“grands” that Erard could produce, and 
you have a fair impression of the pro- 
fessor’s apartment. 

If anything could equal the pleasure of 
watching the gavotte it was the pleasure 
of observing the professor marshalling his 
forces for a quartette from the same great 
master. The modes of preparation prac- 
tised by the four friends were curious to 
observe. Signor Rosanini, first violin, 
buttoned himself up as much like Paganini 
as possible, as if the smaller compass he 
got into the more he could wind into the 
music. Bagshaw, a fat, jovial man, with 
full whiskers, seemed to expand as he 
glanced over the music, and drew a few 
rich notes from the violoncello with which 
he grappled ; while a German-looking man, 
with long thin brown face, sat himself down 
before his bass viol as before the rigging of 
a mast, and drew musical thunder from its 
massive cordage. Now to each executant 
the professor administered an oily glass of 











old cura¢goa from a quaint gilt bottle, then 
sat down at the pianoforte with a grand 
repose that gave courage to his faithful com- 
panions, and reflected dignity upon himself. 
His forehead shone with good nature as he 
peered down for a moment through his 
dignified gold spectacles at the first page, 
then, raising his head, he glanced round 
to see that all was ready, and dashed at the 
first movement while the three bows rested 
on the strings waiting for a look, like rowers 
waiting for the pistol-shot that is to start 
them. Soon the great labyrinth widened 
from maze to maze, and the professor 
plunged into wild regions of difficulties 
with a jovial enthusiasm and delight that 
only the true musician could appreciate ; 
and with him, on the wild hunt after 
harmony, followed Rosanini, Bagshaw, and 
the Zamiel-like double-bass. But there 
was no overpowering the professor. What- 
ever the first violin did in elaborate weaving 
of sounds, whatever the violoncello did to 
further explain the subject, or whatever the 
double-bass did to reconcile the two or to 
stop the dispute by alternately denouncing 
both in thunderous grumbles, still the pro- 
fessor rippled on his way with billows of 
crescendoes, with playful diminuendoes ; 
now forte and majestic; now piano and 
plaintive; he knew each mode of the lyre, 
and was master of all; now he was scatter- 
ing pearls from the clear high notes; now 
emphasising on the bass —a thorough 
master of the instrument, he seemed forc- 
ing it to follow his every feeling, subduing it 
by irresistible spells to do his bidding, and 
though never overpowering the other in- 
struments, he made them, as it were, sub- 
ordinate vassals to the instrument over 
which he presided. 

‘A superb composition,”’ said the pro- 
fessor, as he threw himself back, and wiped 
his forehead after the last note of the Presto, 
“and worthy of the great genius that pro- 
duced it. What science,whatgrasp! He 
was a giant; but I want you to hear the 
trio they are going to do now from Glick. 
Try one of these cigars.” 

“‘ Nothing I should like better,” I said, 
“but I want you, professor, to show me 
some of your curious old books on music 
that you promised. I know you are choice 
in those things.” 

“‘ Here’s a treasure,” said the professor, 
opening his cabinet, and taking out a thin 
folio, the leaves of which were brown with 
age. ‘This is a very perfect copy of the 
Parthenia, or the first Musick that ever 
was printed for the Virginals. Composed 
by three famous masters: William Byrd, 
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Doctor John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, 
gentlemen of his Majestie’s Chappell. 
Printed for John Clarke, at the lower end 
of Cheepside entring into Mercer’s Chap- 
pell, 1655. Cum Privilegio.” 

The professor read out this title with 
unction, as if the very names of William 
Byrd, John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons 
acted on him like a cordial. On the title- 
page was a finely-engraved sketch of the 
lady of the period, with Henrietta-Maria 
side-curls, playing on the virginals, with 


| @ quiet dignity which no common artist 
_ could convey. The music of the old book 
| was engraved to represent manuscript, and 
| to me was utterly unintelligible. 


The professor, however, waxed eloquent 


| over it. 


| said, “arouse my imagination. 


“The very titles of these old tunes,” he 
See here, 
The Earle of Salisburie’s Pavan. The 
Queen’s Command — cloaks and swords. 
Can you not see the queen in her ruff, 


_ giving her hand to Essex to lead her forth 


fora dance? Mrs. Marye Brownlo’s Ga- 
liard. By-the-bye, would you like to hear 
a favourite tune of Queen Elizabeth’s, Le 


| Siflet du Charettier, or the Carman’s 
| Whistle? I have it here among some works 


| of Doctor John Bull.”’ 


| “T should, indeed; a simple and fan- 
tastic air, I warrant that it is. Aye, 
| marry, and a right quaint one, I wager an 
| angel.”’ 


| The professor was not going to be out- 


| 
| 


| 


| Elizabethed. 
| “By my sonties, yes; for Doctor John 
Bull has written variations to it in ‘notes 


| with many a winding touch of linked 
| sweetness long drawn out,’ as Master John 


| Milton, who could descant right well and 


| wisely 


on our art, has put it. Have 


| you ever,” said the professor, turning sud- 


| denly on me with a proffered bottle of 


| hock, “ searched these old music-books for 


poetry ? They often contain lovely lines, 


| which lie between their leaves like dried 


flowers. Listen to this which I found last 
| week in this old book of 


Select Ayres and Dialogues, for one, two, and three 


|| Voyces; to the Thorbo-Lute or Basse- Viol. 


Doctors in 
Musick. 


John Wilson 
Charles Coiman 


Gentlemen and ser- 
nr vants to his late 
vite ret hat aod’ priate 
iebs ick and private 

( William Webb musick. 


And other excellent Masters of Musick. 


Composed a 


Henry Lawes 


are to be sold at his shop in the Inner Temple, neer 
the church dore ; 1659. 








London: Printed by W. Godbid for John Playford, and 





| 


Absence. Listen to it and mark how 
beautiful it is : 

Tell me you wandering spirits of the air, 

Did you not see a nymph more bright more fair 

Than Beauties darling, or of parts more sweet 

Than stol’n content? If such a one you meet, 

Wait on her hourly wheresoe’er she flies, 

And cry, and cry, Amintor, for her absence dies. 


Go search the vallies, pluck up every rose, 

You’l find a scent, a blush of her in those ; 

Fish, fish for pearle, or corall, there you’l see 

How Orientall all her colours bee. 

Go call the Echoes to your aide, and cry, 

Chloris, Chloris, for that’s her name for whom I dy. 
There has been a good deal of non- 
sense written about God Save the King,” 
said the professor, holding up his hock- 
glass to the light, as if he expected to find 
the composer’s name written there, and 
closing the folding doors that opened on 
the next room, for the trio was just then 
raging at its utmost intensity. “Now, 
I'll just play you some bits of John Bull, 
only to show you how frequently he falls 
into the same manner.” 

As he said this the professor, with his 
usual vivacity, skipped to the piano (for 
there was one in every room in his house), 
and played me various fragments by the 
old doctor, in many of which even my poor 
ear could detect the stately manner of the 
well-known composition. 

“Some say it was taken from some old 
German sacred music.” 

“Oh, they say anything. For my own 
part, I have long ago decided in my mind 
that Doctor John Bull wrote it or nobody. 
It has the James the First manner all 
over. The doctor, you kuow, grew dis- 
gusted with England, and eventually settled 
in Holland.” 

“T wish you could show me, professor,” 
I said, “‘as I hear you are learned in 
musical antiquities, how the modern piano 
grew out of the old virginals ?’ 

“ That is a long affair,” replied the pro- 
fessor, looking, with a smile, at his dia- 
mond ring, as if in good-natured pity of 
my ignorance. ‘The modern piano really 
sprang from the old psaltery, that square 
box of wires that you see sometimes in old 
pictures, with angels striking the notes with 
a slender sort of drum-stick. The psaltery 
was carried in processions, the performer 
having a band round his neck to support it. 
Then it became a standing box, and slowly 
grew into the virginals. Next came the 
spinet, the harpsichord, and finally the 

iano.” 

“The early instruments must have been 
poor jangling affairs ?”’ 

“Of course you mustn’t compare them 


It is entitled Amintor for his Chloris | with a grand of the present day.. Don’t 
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look at my Erard in the other room, with 
its great length of wires, and its capacity 
of sound, and its perfect finish. But there 
must have been a sweetness and purity 
about the virginals for simple music that I 
can quite appreciate. You have heard my 
harpsichord ?”’ 

“Yes; and must own that it has a very 
faint and wiry sound—shadowy. I could 
fancy I heard the ghost of Mozart playing 
by twilight on the ghost of a piano.” 

“Don’t you run down the harpsichord,” 
said the professor, wagging his forefinger 
at me deprecatingly. “It is a singular 
fact, the further you go back from the 
harpsichord the stronger the sound seems. 
I can assure you that when celebrated 
musicians come here I can hardly get them 
away from it, they like it so much. It 
just suits the old music of Scarlati and 
Porpora. You must not look for the piano 
qualities in it, any more than you should 
look for flute notes in a hautboy. In itself 
it is charming.” 

“What gives that thin twangle to the 
sound ?” 

“A pig’s bristle that catches every wire 
—the mufiler—but there, unless you under- 
stood piano manufacture like a musician I 
could hardly explain the-matter. There is 
hardly a man living now who can tune a 
harpsichord.” 

**Here’s a curious old book,” said I, 
drawing a little square volume from the 
shelves, and reading the title, the professor 
following the words over my shoulder with 
great unction. “The English Dancing- 
Master; or, plaine and easie Rules for the 
dancing of Country Dances, with the Tune 
to each Dance. London: Printed by 
Thomas Harper, and are to be sold by 
John Playford, at his shop in the Inner 
Temple, neere the church doore. 1651.” 

“ Ah, that isa book,” said the professor ; 
*‘another of honest John Playford’s. Look 
at this plate; it is beautifully engraved.” 

The engraving over which the professor 
gloated was certainly worthy of Hollar. 
It represented a cavalier of the Common- 
wealth time offering his hand to a lady 
for the dance. The cavalier wore broad- 
brimmed hat and lace collar, and was in 

boots. The lady had the Henrietta-Maria 
side-curls, and the Vandyke dress we know 
so well. 

“The names of the dances are so de- 
lightful,” quoth the professor. “Rose is 
White and Rose is Red, Round for as 
Many as Will, Once I loved a Maiden Fair 
but She did Deceive Me, Prince Rupert’s 


March, All in a Garden Green. Only 
listen to the quaint directions. ° 


All in a Garden Green. Longways for six. 
up all a D. forwards and back, set and turne S,— 


Lead 


That again. First man shake his owne wo. by the 
hand, then the 2, then the 3 by one hand, then by the 
other ; kisse her twice and turne her. Shake her by 
the hand, then the 2, then your owne by one hand, 
then by the other; kisse her twice and turne her. 
Sides all, set and turne S. This as before, the wo. 


doing it. 

Armes all, set and turne S. Thatagain. This as 
before, the man doing it.” 

“ T can’t quite follow it,” said I, “but 
there seems a good deal of kissing about 
it.” 

“ Oh, so there was in the cushion dance 
that Selden mentions in his Table Talk, 
when he says that in James’s reign, as 
manners grew more dissolute, the court 
dances grew more romping and vulgar, 


fashion. 
stately affair, and the people who danced 
it wore robes with long trains like pea- 
cock’s tails, hence the name.” (Here 
the professor enthroned himself at the 
piano). “ Listen, this is a saraband, this 
a brawl, and this is the coranto that 
Sir Andrew Ague Cheek was to dance to 
church with; here is a galliard dance. 
Music is the basis of everything. Handel 
himself, you know, has used jigs in his 
oratorios.” 

Here the professor played me first the 
dance fast, and then Handel’s adaptation 
of it to a slower tune, that subdued it 
into religion. 

* As to the old dances, if you like that 
sort of thing,” he said, getting up and 
rushing at the book-shelves, “ I gan show 
you enough to keep you here all night. 


Look here; here’s an old book, The Hearty | 


Fellow, dated 1780, printed by D. Merry- 
man (appropriate name), Paternoster-row. 
Here’s a lot of country dances for the year 
of Lord George Gordon’s riots. The 
Devil’s Dead; the Bishop of Osnaburgh’s 
Hornpipe; The Basket of Oysters; Bring 
the Negus; Down with the Pebble; Fol- 
low Me, Lads; Medlicot’s Rant; The 
Priest in Boots; Trim Her Velvet; Only 
think of Her; Lady Carrick’s Minuet; La 
Georgette, &c. These books are a mine, | 
tell you.” 

Just then there was a cry through the 
folded doors of “ Professor, professor.” 

The musical enthusiast jumped up as if 
he had received an electric shock. “ You 
look over this wonderful book while I go 
to those fellows. They want me I know 








to join in that fine quartette from Mozart’s 








and the old decorous pavan grew out of | 
The pavan, you know, was a | 
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first opera. I shan’t be long; there’s the 
hock; don’t spare it; you'll find plenty of 
books to amuse you.” And off he ran, 
and was received with a shont of laugh- 
ing welcome as the door closed behind 
him. 

I took up a great quarto, bound in gilt 
vellum, and stamped with the arms of one 
of the Borgheses. It was Description des 
Instruments Harmoniques en tout genre. 
Par le Pére Bonanni. Seconde edition. 
Revue, Corrigée, et Augmentée, par 
L’Abbé Hiacinthe Ceruti, avec cxl 
planches gravées par Arnauld’ Wanwes- 
terout. Rome. MpcCLXXvi aux Dépens 
de Venance Monaldini, Libraire Rue de 
Cours. 

It was a book, written, as I found, by 
Pére Bonanni, a learned Jesuit, who assisted 


_ Kircher in arranging his collections of an- 


tiquities, and it contained engravings of 
every known and unknown musical instru- 
ment that had ever vibrated since Tubal 


_ Cain first produced harmony. There were 


Roman military trumpets, so large that 


| they had to be suspended by cranes ; there 
| were sea trumpets as large at the mouth 


as bushel baskets; there were African in- 
struments that looked like bird clacks. The 
Sandwich Island nose flute I did not see, 


_ but there was that strange business, the 
_monochord, or one-stringed fiddle, and 


the crotalus, that the Roman peasant 
fastened to his feet, and danced in. There 
was even the horrible hurdy-gurdy, which 
was called Flemish instead of Savoyard; 
there were bells of all shapes, even square, 
but I think no gong. The German or 
transverse flute, with no keys, was men- 
tioned somewhat slightingly, for it had not 
yet found its way into orchestras; but 
there were lutes five feet long, theorbos and 
clavichords. The trombone had not yet 
been revived from a Pompeian drawing, 
and the ophicleide was not there, because 
it had not yet been invented. I was just 
intent on some remarkable instrument ex- 
tracted, I suspect, from the learned Father 
Bonanni’s inner consciousness, when, after 
a jingle of glasses, the folding doors were 
thrown violently open, and the professor 
shouted : 

“Come in for the quintette, Where True 
Harmony Shall Prevail. Supper is ready. 
Bagshaw, try the lobster salad? This is 
Liberty Hall. Let every one help himself. 
And after supper we’ll have some catches 
from Catch Who Catch Can, and that 
superb madrigal we liked so much last 
time—’Tis Musical as is Apollo’s Lute, 
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Strung with his Golden Hair. Pass the 
Burgundy, or shall we begin with Chablis ? 
——I put it to the vote.” 





WATER-CLOCKS AND HOUR. 
GLASSES. 


TIME-measurers or time-meters have un- 
dergone such marvellous improvements in 
recent ages, that we can scarcely realise 
the state of matters with which our feudal 
forefathers were fain to be content. The 
sundial is perhaps the most astronomically 
perfect of all; but, as we had occasion to 
explain in our article on the subject,* the 
usefulness of the sundial is affected by three 
drawbacks besides the obvious one of clouds 
often hiding the sunshine. In the first place 
the dial tells us nothing concerning the 
hours of the night; we may as well be 
without such an instrument atall. In the 
second place the sun is above the horizon 
during so much shorter a space of time in 
winter than in summer that the dial’s use- 
fulness in mid-winter is necessarily limited 
to seven or eight hours a day. In the 
third place sundial time never corresponds 
exactly with good clock time, except ona 
few days in the year. On all other days 
the dial is before or behind the clock, and 
we are put to the trouble of consulting an 
almanack, in the pages appropriated to the 
equation of time, before we can know how 
much to increase or decrease sundial time 
in order to assimilate it to clock} time. 
Therefore, although the sundial rests on an 
imperishable astronomical basis, its value 
is cramped and bound by many limita- 
tions. Some ingenious but eccentric men 
have tried a Moondial, to indicate the 
hours of the night by the shadow of an 
object on which moonbeams fall; and it 
is certain that a competent knowledge of 
lunar motion would suggest two or three 
modes of constructing such a dial. But 
it is equally certain that the affair would 
be very troublesome to adjust and use, and 
not worth the amount of thought bestowed 
upon it. 

To count the time taken by any liquid 
in falling through a narrow orifice is to mea- 
sure time itself, so long as the liquid flows 
equably. Hence the invention of what the 
ancients used to call the clepsydra, or water- 
clock. If you have a small hole in the 
bottom of a tin pot, or other vessel, water 
will not flow with uniform speed out of the 





* See Att THE Year Rovunp, New Series, vol. x. 
p. 418. 
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hole; when nearly full of water the flow 
will be swifter than when only half full, 
because of the greater pressure or head of 
water. The Egyptian, Ctesibius, bore this 
truth in mind when he constructed his 
clepsydra two thousand years ago. He 
made a cylindrical vessel or tube, with an 
orifice at the lower end; he ascertained 
how much water would flow out in exactly 
an hour, and made a mark tq denote this ; 
he then tried a quantity sufficient for two 
hours, and this furnished him with another 
mark; and so he went on, adding and 
adding in quantity, until he had enough for 
a whole day. His tube was by this means 
graduated like our modern thermometers, 
but with this difference—that thermometer 
graduations are equidistant, whereas those 
of the clepsydra were closer together in the 
lower than in the upper part of the tube, 
owing to the varying pressure of the head 
of water. This Egyptian is credited with 


the construction of a clepsydra presenting 
many ingenious features. Water flowed down 
a pipe into a barrel, and filled it in exactly 
one day ; the water was pressed by a piston 
through a syphon into a kind of water- 
meter, which slowly rotated as the water 
flowed away; the descent of the piston 


lowered a little figure of a man holding 
out a staff horizontally ; a cylinder, having 
graduated lines on its surface, was made 
to rotate very slowly by a train of wheels 
connected with the meter; and the staff of 
the figure pointed, not only to the hour of 
the day, but to the day of the year. If 
Ctesibius really did this, he must have 
been a singularly clever fellow. 

Whether to believe all that the ancients 
tell us on this matter we do not know; 
but if so, then there were clepsydre which 
marked the age of the moon, and the posi- 
tion of the sun in the ecliptic, and sounded 
a trumpet, and imitated thunder and light- 
ning, and threw stones and other missiles. 
It was by means of a clepsydra that Julius 
Cesar found that the summer nights in 
Britain are not the same in length as those 
in Italy—a fact now known to be due to 
difference of latitude. The clepsydra ap- 
pears to have been in use throughout the 
Middle Ages, in some or other of the 
countries of Europe ; and it lingered in use 
in France and Italy down to the sixteenth 
century. Some of them were plain tin 
tubes ; some were hollow cups which, float- 
ing in water, became filled through a small 
orifice in a definite space of time, and then 
sank. When the clepsydra was introduced 
into Greece from Egypt, and then into 
Rome (the Hindoos knew about it five 





centuries before Ctesibius), one was con- 
sidered sufficient for each town, and was 
placed in the market square, or some open 
spot; it was guarded by a civic functionary, 
who filled it with water at stated intervals. 
The nobles and wealthy cits sent their 
servants to ascertain the hour of the day 
by an inspection of the clepsydra; while 
the humbler inhabitants received the in- 
formation by the sound of a horn, blown 
by the clepsydra attendant to denote the 
hour for changing the guard. Cicero 
relates that the length of the speeches 
made by senators and advocates was re- 
gulated by clepsydre kept in the senate 
and the courts of justice. Rival speakers 
were very watchful of each other in this 
matter, lest either one should get a little 
more water-time than the other. In order 
that no fraud or deceit might be practised, 
an officer was appointed to distribute the | 
water equally to both parties; and if a 

speaker were at all interrupted he would | 
stop the flowing of the water during the 

interruption, in order that every bit of his | 
allotted time might be utilised. Ifa speaker 

did not quite exhaust his quota, a singular 

privilege was allowed; he might give the 

water that remained in his clepsydra to 

another speaker, who was thus enabled to | 
obtain a longer water-time for his speech 

than would otherwise have been at his | 
command. 

After all, clepsydre are subject to many 
defects. They must be supplied at regular 
intervals; the water must always be of the | 
same temperature, in order that it may | 
always flow with the same facility ; atten- | 
tion must be paid to the fact that the 
orifice will become larger by use; and 
some of the water is wasted by evaporation. 
Hence the search for some other agent in- 
stead of water, and the discovery that dry 
sand is well suited for the purpose. 

Sand, when very fine and dry, flows 
through an orifice with regular speed, 
whether the quantity be great or small. 
In this property it is unlike water, which, 
as we have seen, descends more swiftly 
the greater the weight of it there is above 
the orifice. Supposing such sand filled 
a tall glass cylinder with a small orifice 
at the bottom; supposing there were 
underneath this another cylinder, gra- 
duated at equal intervals of an inch or 
half an inch; then the sand would accu- 
mulate in this graduated cylinder, after 
entering it through the orifice, by equal 
quantities in equal times; and the latter 
cylinder would become a true measurer or 
meter of hour or half-hour portions of 
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time. Nay, more than this. Not only is the 
flow of sand uniform whatever be the quan- 
tity which is above the orifice; but it can- 
not be made more rapid by any amount of 
pressure. We may use a piston, plug, or 
plunger, and press it down forcibly on the 
sand in the tube; and yet the sand will 
flow out as before, neither more nor less 
quickly. The pressure is not obliterated ; 
it does some work; but that work is ex- 
erted against the sides of the tube—a fact 
soon made manifest by the rupture of the 
tube unless it be made of strong material. 
This singular property of sand becomes 
of high value in mining and quarrying. 
When a hole is bored in a hard rock, 
partly filled with gunpowder, and exploded 
by means of a fuse or an electric wire, the 
products of combustion are blown out of the 
hole, and scarcely any useful effect is pro- 
duced in blasting the rock. When a plug 
of wood is driven in after the powder, 
this also is blown out, and the blast is 
nearly as ineffective as before. But when 
the charge is plugged with sand, this 
refuses to be driven out; the force of the 
explosion expends itself laterally, and the 
rock is riven into fragments. 

A time-glass might be made of a vertical 
cylindrical tube, so far as the principle of 
action is concerned; but the well-known 
form has many conveniences. Two conical 
vessels, or two pear-shaped vessels, joined 
together at their pointed ends, and an 
orifice piercing the place of junction—this 
sufficiently denotes the usual form. In 
making the hour, or minute, or three- 
minute glasses sold in the shops, the sand 
is placed in one bulb before the other is 
joined to it. Common sand is used for 
cheap glasses; but the best is white silver 
sand, thoroughly dried and sifted. The 
two bulbs are fixed together by the heat of 
a blowpipe, with due attention to the main- 
tenance of the bore or orifice. The French 
have an ingenious mode of making and 
filling sand-glasses by blowing four bulbs 
on one tube of glass; two to form the time- 
measuring part of the apparatus, one to be 
opened and made to serve as a hopper, 
through which the sand is poured in, and 
the other to be opened and made to serve 
as a stand. Egg-shell, baked and finely 
pounded, is found to be a good substitute 
for sand. 

_No one knows at what period these 
time-measurers were introduced. In a 
basso-relievo at the Mattei Palace, repre- 
senting the marriage of Thetis and Peleus, 
Morpheus appears holding an hour-glass in 
his hand. This shows, at any rate, that 





such implements were known in the my- 
thological days of Greece. The Athenians, 
we are told, carried hour-glasses about 
with them, somewhat as we do our pocket 
watches. But the most interesting ones 
connected with the subject is the use of 
the hour-glass to regulate the length of 
sermons. This was especially the case 
after the Reformation, when long sermons 
came into fashion. The medieval and pre- 
Reformation divines contented themselves 
with a homily varying from ten to thirty 
minutes in length; but the Huguenots, 
Waldenses, Puritans, Covenanters, Inde- 
pendents, and other protesting bodies, con- 
ceiving it their duty to assert and maintain 
theses relating to doctrine and discipline, 
made their sermons argumentative, and 
sometimes spun out the argument to an 
inordinate length. The hour-glass literally 
corresponded with its name, for it ran for 
one hour before the sand had all passed 
through ; and the preacher claimed his full 
sixty minutes. Sometimes he was provided 
with an half-hour-glass, which he used 
when a shorter sermon was to be preached. 
It was about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Puritan sermons occasionally 
reached the enormous length of two hours, 
that the hour-glass limit was applied. 
Many pulpits were furnished with iron 
stands for the reception of the hour-glass. 
One such is still existing at Compton 
Bassett Church, Wilts, with a fleur-de-lis 
handle for turning the glass when the sand 
had run out. Another, at Hurst, in Berk- 
shire, has a fanciful wrought-iron frame, 
with foliages of oak and ivy, and an in- 
scription, “ As this glass runneth, so man’s 
life passeth.” At Cliffe, in Kent, is a 
stand for an hour-glass, on a bracket 
affixed to the pulpit. The parish accounts 
of St. Katherine, Aldgate, contain an old 
entry, “Paid for an hour-glass that 
hangeth by the pulpit where the preacher 
doth make a sermon, that he may know 
how the hour passeth away, one shilling ;” 
and another relates to a bequest of “an 
hower glass with a frame to stand in.” 
Many old stories relating to pulpit hour- 
glasses have a dash of humour about them 
which would seem a little out of place in 
our own days. One preacher had ex- 
hausted his sand-glass, turned it, and gone 
through three-fourths of another running; 
the congregation had nearly all retired ; 
and the clerk, tired out, audibly asked his 
reverend superior to lock up the church, 
and put the key under the door, when the 
sermon was done; as he (the clerk) and 
the few remaining auditors were going 
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away. Hugh Peters, satirised in Hudi- 
bras, after preaching an hour, turned his 
hour-glass, and said, “I know youare good 
fellows; so let’s have another glass.” 
Daniel Burgess, an eloquent Nonconfor- 
mist divine in the early part of the last 
century, let his hour-glass run out while 
preaching vehemently against the sin of 
drunkenness; he reversed it, and ex- 
claimed, “Brethren, I have somewhat 
more to say on the nature and couse- 
quences of drunkenness, so let’s have the 
other glass, and then”—which was 
regular toper’s phrase. A rector of Bibury 
used to preach two hours with two turns of 
the glass; after the giving out of the text, 
the squire of the parish withdrew, smoked 
his pipe, and returned to the blessing. 

Pretty and graceful lines have often been 
suggested by these time-measurers. In 
the excellent song, 

Five times by the taper’s light, 
The hour-glass we have turn’d to-night, 

we are left to guess as we like at the actual 
hour in the evening to which the watchers 


exemplar in the hour-glass: 


Steady as truth, on either end 
Its hourly task performing well. 


than by the day’s clearness.” 


lines were written : 


This babbling stream not uninstructive flows, 
Nor idly loiters to its destined main ; 
Each flower it feeds, that on its margin grows, 
Now bids thee blush, whose days are spent in vain 


Nor void of moral, tho’ unheeded glide, 
Time’s current stealing on with silent haste ; 
For lo! each falling sand his folly chides, * 
Who lets one precious moment run to waste. 


Bloomfield’s lines, The 


sand very cleverly : 
I’ve often watched thy streamy sand, 
And seen the growing mountain rise, 
And often found life’s hopes to stand 
On props as weak in wisdom’s eyes ; 
It’s conic crown, 
Still sliding down. 
Again a up, then down again, 
The sand above more hollow grew, 
Like days and years still filtering through, 
And mingling joy and pain. 


had arrived; probably five hours after 
sunset or dusk. One poet finds a moral 


Sidney spoke of “ Next morning—known 
to be morning better by the hour-glass 
Under an 


hour-glass in a grotto near the water, these 


Widow to Her 
Hour-Glass, typify the trickling of the 











After what we have said touching the 
hour-glass, little need be added concerning 
other varieties, in which the sand runs 
through in a much shorter space of time. 
The egg-glass, egg-boiler, or egg-timer has 
its orifice and its quota of sand regulated to 
a flow in about three minutes; and any 
othex number of minutes might be selected 








if the idiosyncrasies of eggs and egg. 
eaters rendered it necessary. Some egg. 
boilers have been ingeniously contrived to 
dispense alike with hour-glasses, clocks, 
and watches; when the three minutes have 
expired, a spirit lamp goes ont by exhaus- 
tion of its fuel, and the boiling ceases, 
Nay, one bit of practical philosophy boils 
or decocts its own coffee, puts out its own 
spirit lamp at the proper time, and drives 
out the fragrant beverage through a syphon 
spout into a coffee-cup. The half-minute 
glass, used on shipboard, assists in deter- 
mining the velocity with which the ship is 
moving. The log-line is divided by knots, 
at intervals equal to a hundred and twem 
tieth part of a nautical mile; and there are 
a hundred and twenty half minutes in an 
hour. When the line is thrown overboard, 
the mariner counts how many of the knots 
pass through his hand while the sand of 
the half-minute glass is running; and in 
this way so many knots an hour denote 
the ship’s speed in miles. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. MR. MOLE. 


_“ MavuLEverer !” 

“No. Mole, please. Mauleverer no 
longer. It was my professional name, and 
I have relinquished my profession. I have 
resumed my own old real name, that my 
father, or, at any rate, my mother, bore 
before me—Mole, plain Mole. It was not 
suited to the stage, not for the higher 
walks; and I aimed high. For lovers and 
heroes Mole was an inappropriate appella- 
tion, was fatal to illusion, conveyed even 
a suspicion of the ridiculous. For comic 
dancing and singing it might perhaps have 
sufficed. A low comedian, 1 would have 
remained Mole contentedly enough. The 
name in that case might even haye assisted 
me. I can fancy a Tommy Mole, a great 
popular favourite, received everywhere with 
a roar of applause, cordial if vulgar, and 
drawing largely on the treasury every 
Saturday. But then the loss of dignity! 
And my ambition was to shine in high 
tragedy, or the most refined comedy. No; 
in the profession I could only be Fane 
Mauleverer.” 

“But you were called at the sheep fair 
—you remember ?— Signor Leverini— 
wasn’t that the name P” 

“Hush! Notaword of that! Forget 
it, as an ignominious episode in a too ad- 
venturous career ; or think of it as a frolic, 
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an escapade, to which, in a mad hour, I 
descended, for a generous motive, to oblige 
the management—I think I stated as much 
to you at the time. I was as Haroun 
Alraschid in disguise, or our own Prince 
Hal playing a drawer. But I clowned it 
well; I'll say that. I stooped, but I con- 
quered. I beat the buffoons on their own 
ground. I amazed the public. Still it 
was an error ; sucha victory was not worth 
my securing. And the list of killed, 
wounded, and missing! My dignity, my 


| self-respect, my reputation, my professional 


rank! It was cruel work. No, the 
thing must not be remembered. That 
sheep fair! And then afterwards, the 
races—at Lockport, wasn’t it? I forget 
the names of places. But you remember 
neeting me there? I was in a sorry 
plight then, and, truth to tell, matters be- 
came worse with me afterwards. Those 
‘boothers’ were pretty nearly the death of 
me. We got pitching among the fens 
somewhere, playing to wretched houses, 
I caught the marsh 
fever, or some horror of that sort. Don’t 
mention it again; this is only for your 
private ear. I was for months in a county 
infirmary! They were kind to me, I own 
it with gratitude, and brought me round 
again. But my hair! You remember it ? 
Noble, “wasn’t it? and I may say versatile. 
I could do anything with it. It was the 
envy of the profession. Mauleverer’s hair 
was a thing to swear by. But now—that 
marsh fever !—all gone but a few wisps. 
There was enough to stuff a bolster at one 
time, to fill the lockets of the entire female 
population. And I won’t say that some of 
ithasn’t gone in that direction as it is. 
But now, you observe, the dream is over. 
I couldn’t spare the thinnest lock; no, nor 
draw beauty by a single hair. The rounds 
of applause I used to obtain when the 
spectators first caught sight of me, the 
hair-dresser having done me justice! All 
was won, I felt, by a head—of hair. But 
'tis past. If I had remained on the stage 
wigs would have been my doom for ever- 
more. And I had so despised wigs! My 
strength was in my hair, my own hair, not 
another’s.”’ 

He bowed his head humbly that I might 
note how bald he was. But I had per- 
ceived this bereavement of his on the oc- 
casion of his visit to Mr. Monck’s office. 

“And my voice!”’ he resumed ; “glorious, 
wasn’t it? One is privileged to boast of 
What one once possessed. It is not vain- 
glory in such case; it is tender reverence 
for the departed. What compass! Eh? 





What power! Amazing! I had a light 
tenor for comedy that perfectly bewitched 
the boxes. In severe tragedy certain bass 
notes that I possessed stirred the hearts 
of the pit to their lowest depths. I could 
rant, too, upon occasion, as the galleries 
well knew. And rant is indispensable in 
special parts. Richard without his rant 
would be a cipher. But for his rant he 
could scarcely have risen to the throne ; 
certainly he could never have been a lead- 
ing part. The Bard knew what he was 
about. He was aware that the public 
liked rant, and he had a friendly regard 
for it himself. At least, he supplied abun- 
dant opportunities for it. Dramatic critics, 
who are always wrong by-the-bye, con- 
demn rant. I count it almost the breath 
of life of high tragedy. Kindly declaim 
Othello’s speech, ‘Whip me, ye devils! 
Roast me in sulphur !’—I’m not quite sure 
of the words, it’s so long since I’ve gone on 
in the part, though my Othello was a good 
deal talked about at one time in the West 
of England—spout those lines, I say, with 
effect, and without ranting, and I'll give 
you—that is, I'll owe you— something. 
And take you this bit of advice : if you ever 
stroll—you won’t probably, but you may, 
there’s no knowing to what a man may be 
driven—always rant in serious towns. The 
audience like it. It reminds them of their 
favourite preachers; and they almost look 
about them, to put money in the plate, as 
they come out of the theatre. But I talk 
only of myself. That’s an actor’s way, 
perhaps. I haven’t that excuse, however. 
I’m an actor no longer. I’ve resumed my 
real name, returned to my original calling. 
I’m a painter now; an assistant of Sir 
George’s, your relation, as it seems, much 
to my bewilderment. I knew that we 
should meet again, but I scarcely thought 
of our meeting here, after this fashion. 
Now tell me, my dear young friend, how 
you are, and what you’ve been doing all 
this long time ?” 

But it was in vain that I essayed to 
speak. Anything I ventured to say seemed 
to be but a cue to Mole—I must no longer 
describe him as Mauleverer—to commence 
a prolonged discourse, or to renew his in- 
terrogations. He referred to the past 
continually. The mention of the Down 
Farm awoke in him a lengthy train of 
recollections. Thoughts of its bountiful 
fare still remained with him, the flavour of 
its amber ale yet seemed to linger on his 
palate. He inauired with much interest 
as to my uncle, a “ trying audience,”’ as he 
described him, and my mother, my “ lady 
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mother” he still preferred to say. He had 
not forgotten Kem, nor Reube, nor old 
Truckle, nor other of the farm servants. 
The pig he had most admired he still 
freshly remembered, and was interested in 
learning of the animal’s conversion into 
pork, and the impression of him in that 
form left upon his consumers. He re- 
ferred again to Dripford Fair, to Lockport 
races, and the booths there, in which he 
had been discovered. And so, insensibly, 
we approached the subject of Rosetta. Yet 
on the brink of mention of her he seemed 
to hold back. 

*“You had a side-ache, I remember,” he 
said, “‘and you began to think you pos 
sessed a heart; a fancy took you, and you 
thought it love. Well, that’s a young 
man’s way. We know how to call things 
by their right names as we grow older. 
We no longer mistake a small liking for a 
great passion. Great passions! Are there 
such things off the boards? The stage 


needs them, but the world can manage 
without them, I trow. Well, well. 
oats yield good corn at last. 
thrives, I think you said ?” 
“Do you know anything of Rosetta, 


Wild 
The farm 


Mauleverer ?” 

“Mole, Ientreat you. Of Rosetta, the 
tight-rope dancer? No; I know nothing 
of her.” 

“‘She married Lord Overbury.” 

“T heard so. I heard that she said so. 
But does it matter? To you, of all people. 
The world has many Rosettas. I think I 
told you so before once.” 

“She was very beautiful.” 

“Possibly. I’ve seen a better-shaped 
nose. You remember my drive over the 
down after her with that fellow Diavolo ? 
The fool I was to go upon such a journey.” 

“You admired her, then.” 

“T did, comparatively. I am naturally 
frank, and I have never concealed the fact 
that I have been an ass in my time. That 
time may be over. I wish I could be quite 
sure of it. But I’m not. Let us talk of 
something else. Why should a rope-dancer 
occupy us thus? Come, own that she is 
nothing to you now.” 

“ Very little.” 

“Say nothing. Never be absurd for the 
sake of being consistent.” 

“T should be glad to hear of her happi- 
ness.” 

“One would be glad, of course, to hear 
of everybody’s happiness, including one’s 
own. But enough of that subject. Now, 
tell me. Why are you here? What are 
you doing in London ?” 





I told him that I had entered the legal 
profession. 

“A lawyer, you! Why, it’s like a fel. 
low of guardsman’s stature enlisting in the 
marines. You're a fallen angel. Pardon 
me, my dear boy. For your sake I'll 
henceforth try to think there’s something 
in the law, something honest I mean; and 
that in certain aspects it may look less 
odious than I have hitherto accounted it. 

















At any rate, there must be a leaven of || 


good in the profession now that you've 
entered it. On the stage we always make 


the lawyer a scoundrel, and the audience || 


approve. 


But perhaps we do now and | 


then hold the mirror up a trifle askew; or || 
the mirror, from long service, has become || 
worn and blemished, cracked right across, || 


itmayevenbe. Tell me now of yourself.” 
I told him of my position in Mr. Monck’s 


office, reminding him of his visit there. | 


He was much surprised. He would 


scarcely credit my statement. 

“You there! and I not see you! 
tounding,” he said. 
me ?” 

He was pleased when I informed him that 
something in the tone of his voice had re- 
minded me of my old friend. 

“ A note or two is still left me,” he ob- 
served, regretfully, and yet smiling. 
still you hesitated. I see: my 
was so different. My hair! 
you did not know me.” 

I explained that I had followed him from 
the office, but had failed to overtake him. 

“My boy! 
exclaimed. And then he coughed, and, 
with an embarrassed air, continued : “ It 
was unfortunate, however. I had not gone 
far. You would have found me if you had 
but thought—of looking into the public- 
house at the corner. 


No wonder 


may have been to see what o’clock it was 
—some trifling errand of that kind.” 
I laughed. 


“Well, well. Whyshould I dissemble? | 
Mine is a candid nature. I needed some- | 


thing to take the taste of the lawyer’s office 
out of my mouth. But to think of your 
bringing an action against Sir George!” 
He lowered his voice as he uttered that 
distinguished name. 


I then informed him that it was I who | 


had served Sir George with the writ. This 
interested him greatly. He was amused, 
and yet much shocked withal. “The pre- 
sumption! the audacity of the thing!” he 
murmured. “To ap 
people, with a writ! And the earth did not 











“ But | 
‘make up’ | 


It was like yourself,” he | 


I stepped in, but for | 
a moment, to ask my way, I think, or it | 


As. | 
“But you recognised | 


roach him, him of all | 
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open? Your own relation too! It was the 
refinement of cruelty. And the other man, 
your friend, the managing clerk—Vickery, 
I think you called him ?—he stood aloof, 
watching, like an old cat in the shade, eh ? 
Yes; I recognise the old practitioner there, 
the veteran soldier; and you, the raw re- 
eruit, were sent into action. And you 
didn’t know Sir George! It was really 
dramatic. How looked he? Frown- 
ingly? A countenance more in sorrow 
than inanger? I would I had been there !” 

“Tt would have much amazed you,” I 
said, continuing his Shakespearian quota- 
tions. 

“Very like, very like.” And he struck 
an attitude. 

“ But you, Mauleverer—Mole, I mean— 

how came youhere? Where did you make 
Sir George’s acquaintance ?” 
_ “Hush!” he said, mysteriously. “I'll 
| tell you. But not here. I can’t talk of 
him, here in this room. I dare not. I 
_ have made too free with his name already. 
_ We both have. For—Sir George is a great 
man—and”’—this was in a whisper—‘“‘a 
strange one too. Come away, up-stairs.”’ 

He led the way to an upper room. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. A STUDIO’S SECRETS. 


It was a vast chamber divided by wooden 
| screens or partitions, that did not reach to 
| the ceiling, however. The enclosures thus 
_ formed had something the look of stalls in 
/astable. They were furnished as separate 
studios with easels, chairs, draperies, and 
_ other conventional “ properties” of portrait 
| painting. 

“This is our workshop,” said Mole; 
“here Sir George’s assistants—of whom I 
am one—paint his backgrounds, add acces- 
sories, furniture, skies, &c., advance his 
pictures for him in every way, rub in, dead- 
wey glaze, varnish, do all he requires, in 
act.” 

“ His pupils ?” 

“ No, his assistants.” 

“He doesn’t paint his own pictures, 
then ?” 

“My dear boy, of what are you think- 
ing? He sketches, arranges, touches—he 
leaves the rest to us. He couldn’t possibly 
do all himself. He is the general in com- 
mand; we fight under him. He wins the 
battle ; you don’t suppose we’re mentioned 
inthe despatches? We’re paid for what 
we do; very fairly paid. If we don’t like 
the service we can easily quit it. Perhaps 
Tearn my money thoroughly, and think 
Sometimes I have given value to the pic- 
tures they wouldn’t otherwise have pos- 








sessed; perhaps it is rather hard now and 
then to find another carry off the praise for 
a choice little bit of work of one’s own. 
But I don’t grumble. Iamcontent. The 


thing must be. And I console myself with 
the reflection that he often puts his name 
If I may talk 


to work [I wouldn’t own. 
freely ” he hesitated. 

“* Most freely, so far as I’m concerned.” 

“It sounds like treason perhaps; but 
it’s only honest criticism. You won’t mind 
a trifle of truth-speaking about your dis- 
tinguished relative ?” 

“ Why should I?” 

“« Just so. Why should you? You never 
saw him before to-day. You owe him 
nothing: and he’s a public man; he must 
expect criticism. Only I should prefer his 
not hearing what I’m about to observe.” 
He went to the door and closed it carefully 
after pausing for a moment to listen. “ He 
can’t hear; he’s down-stairs, at the back, 
in his bedroom. There may be thought 
something objectionable, you see, in one 
occupying my position, speaking too 
frankly. But, as I said, he’s a public man, 
highly esteemed, popular and prosperous. 
It’s the privilege of the unknown to criti- 
cise the known; and I'll say for them they 
usually avail themselves of the privilege. 
There may be something of envy about it. 
People are not perfect, you know. And 
their fondness for plain speaking may 
sometimes mean only a secret liking for 
detraction. If we can’t rise to a great 
man’s level, it seems as well to try and 
pull him down a little nearer ours. Well, 
the fact is, Sir George can’t draw. He was 
never thoroughly grounded. His figures 
are uncommonly shaky. Only look at the 
knees of some of them, and the ankles. 
They stand oh tiptoe because he can’t plant 
them firmly on their feet. He wants as- 
sistance from competent draughtsmen as 
much as any painter I ever knew. I may 
add that, in my modest way, I’ve helped 
him a good deal in that matter.” 

* But a 

“* You mean what can hedo? My dear 
friend he understands colour—meretricious 
if you like, but certainly brilliant—and he 
knows how to please. ‘That’s the secret of 
his success. Sitters don’t come to him be- 
cause they want truth, real art, absolute 
resemblance. They don’t desire the tell-tale, 
painfully faithful, looking-glass style of 
portraiture. They come here to be beauti- 
fied, rouged, pearl-powdered, and curled 
into darlings. He smooths wrinkled fore- 
heads ; restores youth ; refines coarse shape- 
less lips into carmine Cupid’s bows; lends 
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aristocracy to the most plebeian nose—and 

his eyes!' My eyes! if I may be allowed 

the vulgar exclamation, how they glitter ! 

No matter if ther should be really lost in 

half-tint or shadow. Nature is made to move 

aside. Sir George understands his patrons. 

They wish for gleaming eyes? His adroit 
speck of flake white is always at their ser- 

vice ; they have them, with exquisite com- 

plexions, elegant figures, pared away or 
padded out as the particular case may re- 
quire, arching brows, an amiable smirk, and 
all the rest of it. No wonder he succeeds. 
He doesn’t paint nature, he doesn’t pretend 
to, but only fashion, and fashion pays 
very handsomely, through the nose, or it 
wouldn’t be fashion. His gentlemen are 
superb dandies, inane, perhaps, but inva- 
riably exquisite. “His women, languid and 
delightful, but more fascinating than re- 
spectable. Simply, he paints to please, and 
thrives accordingly. Sir George complies 
with the whims and wishes of his patrons. 
He is too polite and well-bred to hesitate. 
Perhaps has too keen a sense of his own 
interest. You will understand therefore 
why our portraits—I am well-advised in 
saying ours—are remarkable for lustre of 
eye, smallness of waist, length of neck, 
white hands, rounded arms, puffy chests, 
and taper ankles. These Fashion insists 
upon, not Art, but Fashion is the presiding 
divinity of portrait painting.” 

“ Still he has painted history.” 

“ He has tried to—he thinks he can. In 
his more sublime moments he looks for- 
ward, so he says, to discarding por- 
traiture and taking up with high art. It 
will never be. It’s impossible. He can’t 
do it. Ican show you his Abraham offer- 
ing up Isaac. I will only say that Isaac 
is certainly not the only sacrifice in that 
work. And a Deluge, in which the painter 
was one of the first to go under, although 
he’d clung fast to the hands of Poussin 
among others. But I’ve talked enough 
treason for awhile. And, after all, 
Sir George is—Sir George — serjeant- 
painter to the king, the most popular 
portrait painter of the time, and— my 
employer. Indeed, I’ve said more than I 
ought, perhaps, seeing that he’s been really 
kind to me, that he’s given me bread 
with butter on it, when I had little enough 
to put into my mouth of any kind in the 
way of food; and considering, too, that 
he’s your relation, uncle or cousin, as 
it may be, and that it’s your interest, pos- 
sibly, to think well of him, conciliate him, 
and. make a friend of him.” 

“ He has many assistants ?” 


“ Some half-dozen, but all are not con- 
stantly employed. A German skilled in 
architectural drawings—we specially need 
him in painting provincial mayors, who 
dearly love a castellated background, a 
Norman arch to issue from, a medizyal 
city in the distance. In that way their 
office acquires something of the sanctity 
of antiquity. Then we’ve an Italian chiefly 
employed in adding flowers and foliage to 
the portraits of ladies of fashion. We find 
dowagers very fond of being depicted 
standing in bowers plucking blush rose- 
buds. The flowers don’t quite match the 
fierce bloom of their cheeks—the sunset 
glow of constant rouge; but they like a 
pastoral innocent surrounding ; it’s so sug- 
gestive of youth and ingenuousness. We 
usually supply militia colonels or deputy 
lieutenants of counties — who, of course, 





are always painted in uniform—with dis. | 


tant battle-fields. For statesmen or cabinet 
ministers we generally select curtains as 
conveying a sense of mystery. Ordinary 
members of parliament, especially when 
aldermen, prefer to be portrayed sitting 
in a library full of books they’ve never 
read. Silent members are invariably 
painted in the act of addressing the House. 


We have plenty to do, I can assure you. | | 


count a background as the best part of 
a portrait. My old experience as a scene- 
painter has stood me in good stead. Even 
Sir George has condescended to admire 
my masterly breadth of style. 
slapdash, I own, but he dislikes ‘ niggling.’ 
You see that means expenditure of time 
and labour, and as the public doesn’t re- 
quire it, why give it ?” 

“ It’s quite a manufactory,” I observed, 
glancing round the room. 

“T called it our workshop, you remember. 
And, in the season, we’re busy enough.” 

It occurred to me that Tony might find 
occupation in Sir George’s service. With- 
out doubt he was sufficiently qualified. But 
I did not care to venture on the subjec 
immediately. 

“ Now you must see our show-room.” 

He led the way to a large gallery, 
lighted from the roof, and built out at the 
back of the house. It contained various 
pictures and. studies framed and hung 
against the walls—including Sir George's 
attempts in the way of historical art, of 
which Mole had previously spoken, and 
which did not greatly impress me—with 
many other works stacked together, and 
simply resting upon the floor. There was 
little method in the arrangement of the 





room. It had a neglected and dusty look. 
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“Some of these are merely beginnings 
that will never be completed,” said Mole; 
“ failures that have been laid on one side, 
experiments and sketches of all kinds. 
Some are left on our hands by disap- 
pointed sitters, unconscionable people, 


and we're uncommonly liberal with it, too. 
Others have forgotten to pay, perhaps, 
and so their pictures are left here like 
unredeemed pledges. Sir George has a 
lordly way with him. He scorns to trouble 
himself about money. He’d never sue a 
sitter. He thinks law low—you’ll excuse 
me for saying sO. But that’s the fashion- 
able tone. They may take their portraits 
or leave them, it’s all the same to him. 
He’s exceedingly polite; but he'll have 
his own way, nevertheless; he won’t be 
hurried or put out; they must wait his 
convenience. He sometimes makes quite 
a favour of painting people at all. It’s 
the only way, perhaps, of dealing with 
some of the grand folks who come here, 
Bully them, or they’d bully you. Yet he 
smiles and bows all the time quite wonder- 
fully. Itmakes me shiver sometimes to see 
him. These are pictures come back for re- 
pair or alteration, I think. We've had no 
time to attend tothem yet. Terribly faded 
some of them, haven’t they? We must 
light them up again, somehow.” 

Mole exhibited to me various canvases : 
portraits of Lords This and Ladies That— 
it was something like inspecting an illus- 
trated edition of the Peerage — General 
Such-a-one and Admiral So-and-so: people 
of fame and fashion, though, I must own, 
that of many of them I had never before 
heard. There was a sort of family like- 
ness existing among them all, it seemed to 
me; due to the painter’s established and 
enduring manner. They were all smiling, 
all red-lipped and bright-eyed; gay of 
dress, elegant of attitude, and blooming 
of look, ‘The ladies were represented as 
still in their first youth; though one of 
them, I happened to know, had been for 
some seasons a grandmother. No gentle- 
man in the collection owned to being more 
than thirty five years of age. It occurred 
to me that Sir George must somehow have 
mixed his colours with the Elixir of Long 
Life, or dipped his brush in the Fountain 
of Youth; a delightful juvenility characte- 
rised all his sitters, even to his provincial 
mayors and aldermen. 

“T call this our Royal Room,” said 
Mole, as he led the way to another 
chamber. “ A man isn’t serjeant-painter, 











whom no amount of flattery will satisfy, | 
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is a mere trifle—to Sir George, I mean. 
To me nothing is a trifle that takes the 
form of money. But Sir George makes 
the post pay ; and qnite right too. What 
would be the good of the post, or of any 
post, if it didn’t pay? Here we manu- 
facture—that’s the word—royal whole- 
lengths by the dozen, I may say. It’s the 
serjeant-painter’s right and privilege to 
supply these works; they are supplied ac- 
cordingly. We copy them; he takes the 
money; that’s the way here of dividing 
labour, and responsibility, and profit.” 

In the centre of the room was reared a 
large portrait of the reigning sovereign, 
standing erect in the velvet robes, silk 
stockings, rosetted-shoes, satin doublet, de- 
corations and insignia of a knight of the 
garter. His white, ruffled hand carried a 
black velvet hat with rich ostrich plumes 
that swept the dais upon which he stood. 
I had never seen the king. He seemed, 
judging by his picture, a simple-looking 
gentleman, with a facial angle that sloped 
unintellectually, overpowered somewhat 
by his fantastic trappings and finery, the 
while he was doing his best, I thought, to 
look majestic and august, and had advanced 
one of his legs, to which art had given 
much symmetrical grace, as though bidding 
the spectator note the admirable propor- 
tions of his calf. He had, apparently, but 
just discovered, with equal surprise and gra- 
tification, his advantages in this respect. 

“ We're for ever painting him; I get 
quite sick and tired of him and his robes 
too,” said Mole, with disloyal bluntness. 
“You see it’s the same thing over and 
over again. I could almost do it with my 
eyes shut, or with my toes. Wholesale, re- 
tail, and for exportation. What becomes of 
them all, you wonder? Presents to foreign 
sovereigns, to ambassadors and the corps 
diplomatique; furniture for official resi- 
dences. Every minister accredited to a 
foreign court is presented with one of these 
portraits to hang up in his reception 
rooms, and he keeps it afterwards as a per- 
quisite. A new ambassador, a new por- 
trait. That's the system, and it pays the 
serjeant-painter. ‘There's something to be 
said for perquisites, no doubt. I should 
think better of them, perhaps, if some fell 
to my share; but none do, as it hap- 
pens. Whenever we've nothing better to 
do we take up with a royal whole-length. 
We know it will be wanted sooner or later. 
We keep the article in stock, so to speak, 
and Sir George touches upon the work 
afterwards—perhaps. At any rate, he 





always adds his name to it, and, as 1 have 
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said, takes the money for it. What have we 
here? Some early studies, I fancy. Don’t 
touch them. They’re covered with dust.” 

He was turning over certain works that 
had been placed together in a corner of the 
room with their faces to the wall. 

“ Stop,” I cried suddenly. “I know 
that picture.” 

“ This one? A study for a larger work, 
I should say. Portrait of a nobleman. I 
don’t know him, though.” 

“ It’s Lord Overbury.” 

“You're sure P” 

“Yes. The completed picture—I’ve 
seen it—hangs in Overbury Hall.” 

I could not be mistaken, though years 
had passed since I had first seen the work. 
All came back to me. My first admission 
to the Hall through the window of the 
little room; the satyr; and the picture! 
He stood again beside me, staring and 
laughing at me, as he flung his hot rum- 
and-water at his own portrait—painted, it 
was clear, by Sir George Nightingale. He 
had mused over my name in his strange 
confused way. I now began to understand 
why, and why he had shown me the pic- 
ture. He had known Sir George, and I 
had by mere chance reminded him of the 
fact. It was certainly curious. 

“ Lord Overbury,” said Mole, “ painted 
ears ago, it’s plain. If it was ever like 
im, it’s not like him now.” 

“ You've seen him, then ?” 

“Yes. I've seen him.” 

“ Of late? In London ?” 

“ Not long since, in London. But what 
does it matter? What’s Lord Overbury 
to you or you to Lord Overbury? Ah! I 
see. The husband of Rosetia. Sits the 
wind in that corner still? But, I remember, 
you would be glad to hear of her happi- 
ness. That was the word.” 

I did not care to question him further 
upon the subject just then. I should have 
liked to learn something more concerning 
Lord Overbury, if, indeed, Mole had any- 
thing to tell. But I was unwilling that he 
should tease me about Rosetta, or that he 
should suppose she still occupied my heart. 
Nevertheless, I shrank from avowing how 
little I now loved her. I had some ten- 
derness and reverence for my departed 
passion. I could not bear to disturb its 
ashes for mere amusement’s sake, or to 
satisfy an idle curiosity. 

“You've not explained, Mole,” I said, 
“ how you came to know Sir George.” 

“ It’s soon told. I met him at Covent 





Garden—‘ behind.’ He has, of course, the 
entrée of the green-room.” 

“ And he goes there—often ?” 

““ Often. Where doesn’t he go? And 
where isn’t he welcome? Well, mine was 
but a humble position. In truth, I was 
little better than what’s called a ‘super.’ 
They would have made me under-prompter, 
but my uncertainty of voice—I lose it 
altogether at times—hindered that. I 
could scarcely be trusted to deliver a mes- 
sage. The gallery got ‘ guying’ me when 
I was hoarse, and crying, ‘Speak up!’ 
to me. But they didn’t —they couldn't 
know what my voice had been. It was 
hard, wasn’t it? Well, I bore it as I 
could. The green-room wasn’t for me, 
you know. I could only hover about the 
entrance, and—you remember my black 
shades? Well, I hadn’t forgotten how to 
use my scissors. It was humiliating, but . 
what was I to do? I cut out portraits, in 
my old style—you remember ?—of anybody 
Icame near. Sir George among the rest. 
In his grand way, he was amused—in- 
terested. He questioned me. He gave me 
his address, and bade me call upon him. 
He thought it a pity I should be doing no 
better. He smiled upon me, he was most 
polite. He almost blushed as he offered 
me money. I took it—without blushing. 
I'd fallen so I'd well-nigh forgotten how 
to. You see, though I’ve spoken freely of 
him, very freely, that man, your relation, 
has a kind place in his heart, though it 
isn’t always uppermost, nor easy to find 
at a short notice. That’s why some have 
persuaded themselves it doesn’t exist at 
all. But he was really kind to me. He 
tried me with work, he found that I could 
paint, could be of service to him. He 
didn’t decide in a hurry, but he did decide, 
in my favour. He offered me regular 
occupation upon fair terms—better far than 
T could hope to obtain, in my unfortunate 
state, at the theatre. I accepted his offer. 
I think I may say, and yet be modest, that 
he found me more useful than he had ven- 
tured to expect. The fact is, I can draw 
and paint. [always could. But one day 
I discovered that I had a voice and a head 
of hair, and I became what’s called stage- 
struck. I fluttered about the lamps till 
they singed and scorched me, past all re- 
covery. And now I’m, as you see, Sir 
George Nightingale’s assistant, and your 
old friend and servant to command, Master 
Duke, whom I'm pleased and proud to 
meet again. God bless you !” 
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